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VUIl.—THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE ROMANCE 
WORDS FOR “TO GO.” 


In dem Abschnitt tiber die romanischen Sprachen welchen die “ Année 
linguistique” Bd. I (1901-1902) enthalt, widmet A. Dauzat auch den 
Etymologieen ein paar kurze und abgerissene Bemerkungen und preist 
dabei den “scepticisme salutaire” den Gaston Paris in Bezug auf das 
Problem aller-andare an den Tag gelegt hat (S. 33). Dieser Skeptizismus 
ist keineswegs heilsam gewesen. Gegen zwei Erkenntnisse, welche, 
langst vorbereitet, jetzt fast Gemeingut geworden sind, hat sich G. P. bis 
zuletzt gestriubt und dadurch unter den Seinigen dem Aufkommen 
neuer phantastischer Erklarungen Vorschub geleistet. Diese Erkennt- 
nisse sind: dass nur ambulare (mit oder ohne * ambitare als Variante) 
das Grundwort fiir jene romanischen Verben sein kann, und ferner dass 
diese —sogar auch dann wenn fiir sie ein anderer Ursprung vorauszu- 
setzen wiire —auf ganz regelmiissige Weise sich nicht haben entwickeln 
kénnen. Bei seiner Kritik jener Aufstellung hat G. P. Bedeutung und 
Gebrauchsumfang der Worter nicht hinlinglich gewiirdigt — dachte er 
doch selbst, auch fiir aller, an ein * addare = addere gradum, und hat 
diesen Gedanken wohl nie ganz aufgegeben (s. z. B. Rom. XXVII, 627). 
Hinsichtlich des zweiten Punktes ist zu bemerken dass wir iiber das 
Wie ? noch sehr verschiedene Ansichten hegen, aber keiner von uns 
die seinige fiir unwiderleglich halten diirfte. Da wir nun selbst die im 
Wege stehenden Schwierigkeiten nicht verkennen, so hatte es G. P. 
leicht jede einzelne Ansicht zu beanstanden, wobei er sich aber manch- 
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mal gar zu dogmatisch Ausserte (ich verstehe z. B. nicht warum er Rom. 
XXXI, 607 das Wulffsche A nicht sonderbar findet, wohl aber * ambitare 
neben ambulare, trotz lat.-rom. Verben wie miscitare neben misculare, 
circitare neben circulare, tremitare neben tremulare, crepitare neben cre- 
pulare u. s. w.); im Ganzen hat er hier doch nur, freilich ohne es zu wol- 
len, die Rolle eines advocatus diaboli gespielt. Das Unregelmissige 
dessen Annahme hier unvermeidlich ist, bedeutet nicht etwas was im 
Widerspruch zu andern Tatsachen der Sprache stiinde, sondern nur 
etwas was sich nicht in eine Tatsachengruppe einordnen lisst; eine 
Sprache deren Entwicklung keine solche Unregelmissigkeiten aufwiese, 
wire das AllerunregelmAssigste, sie ist geradezu undenkbar. Man ver- 
kennt gar zu leicht den gesellschaftlichen Character der Sprache; man 
vergegenwartigt sich nicht hinlinglich dass auch der anscheinend ein- 
fachste sprachliche Vorgang in Wirklichkeit ein sehr verwickelter ist, 
und dass eine ganz geringfiigige Abiainderung eines seiner Faktoren 
geniigt haben kénnte um ihn nicht eintreten zu lassen. Wenn wir in 
der Wissenschaft immer das Einfachere suchen, so tun wir es indem wir 
in die Héhe streben. Es wire aber ein Irrtum ftiberall, auch in der 
Niederung, das Einfache finden zu wollen; ‘1’ esprit simpliste n’est pas 
Vesprit scientifique.” Es ist nicht bedeutungslos dass das ein Franzose 
—S. Reinach — gesagt hat, denn gerade bei den Franzosen ist der sim- 
plistische Geist sehr verbreitet. Er entstammt einer Tugend, dem 
Drang nach Klarheit und Bestimmtheit; “das tut man” oder “das tut 
man nicht,” damit haben die Franzosen bei sich und auch bei andern 
Vélkern erzieherisch gewirkt. Sobald wir aber die Schwelle der reinen 
Erkenntnis iiberschreiten, diirfen wir uns iiber die Dinge nicht bestimm- 
ter dussern als sie selbst es gestatten, sie nicht klarer sehen wollen als 
sie es sind. Aber wir diirfen auch nicht zu wenig tun. Wenn Dauzat 
sagt dass das aller-andare-Problem dank G. P. “intacte ” bleibe, so ist 
das nicht richtig; wir werden vielleicht vergeblich auf eine Uber- 
raschung warten wie sie uns die Triimmerfelder des Morgenlandes nicht 
selten bescheren, und es wird uns somit vielleicht eine vollstandige 
Lésung des Problems versagt bleiben (sicherlich eine welche “s’ impose ”; 
s. Rom. a. a. O.), aber eine halbe Lisung haben wir doch erreicht. 
Wenn der Maler uns eine Landschaft im nichtlichen Dunkel, in der 
Morgendimmerung, im Tagesschatten, im hellen Sonnenschein darstel- 
len kann, so auch der Gelehrte irgend eine wissenschaftliche Frage — 
und sei es die nach dem Ursprung der Sprache — in demjenigen Stadium 
in dem sie sich gerade befindet. (Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
1904, pp. 52 f.) 


This important discussion, from Schuchardt’s pen, is 
quoted at some length here for the purpose of indicating 
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with precision the status of the so-called ambulare question. 
It may be said at once that the writer of the present article 
belongs to the small group of phonologists still living who 
are not yet fully convinced that aller and andare must be 
derived from ambulare, and that the phonetic development 
of these verbs must necessarily have been irregular. The 
forms assuredly do appear to contain the same stem; but 
the precise character of this stem is an important matter 
which, in the opinion of the writer, still requires consider- 
able elucidation. From the favorable reception accorded 
by Rydberg! to E. Bovet’s recent monogenetic achievement 
bearing the title Ancora il problema andare, one might infer 
that, after the numerous discussions of the stem of andare, 
this scholar had really made interesting progress. On read- 
ing the account of his theory presented on pages 152 ff. of 
G. Stucke’s dissertation entitled Franzésisch aller und seine 
romanischen Verwandten, we are very much disappointed. 
It turns out that in order to develop the Romance forms 
neatly from ambulare, Bovet introduces a new application 
of the well-known and still unexplained symbol A, which 
disposes of two or three refractory letters in a wonderfully 
mystifying fashion. Now, if a competent etymologist finds 
it necessary to contrive phonology of this mediocre type in 
order to bolster the claims of ambulare, is it not time to 
pause and ask whether, after all, ambulare is precisely the 
word we are all looking for? The A hypothesis was, to 
be sure, a useful and original invention in its time; but 


1 Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der rom. Phil., V1. (1903), L., p. 
292. “Kine vortreffliche Ubersicht iiber die in alterer Zeit wie von 
spiteren Forschern gemachten Vorschlige zur Erklairung der Entwick- 
lung [von aller etc.] enthalt E. Bovet’s Arbeit Ancora il problema andare, 
die dem Ref. geeignet erscheint die Uberzeugung zu befestigen, dass 
einzig und allein ambulare die Grundform zu aller, andar etc. sein 
kann.” 
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Schuchardt has intimated more than once that it cannot be 
justly pronounced a whit more probable than any of the 
dozen other ambulare schemes. If it really were perfectly 
clear that ambulare presents the only possible starting-point 
for the development of the Romance verbs, a new applica- 
tion of the A theory or any other good ambulare theory 
would certainly be most welcome. But let us consider 
the evidence by which the unique character of this ety- 
mon has been established. In the Zeitschrift fiir roma- 
nische Philologie for 1902, pp. 393 f., Schuchardt writes as 
follows : — 


In ahnlicher Weise ist Thomas an die ambulare-Masse herangetreten. 
Er sagt [Mélanges étymologiques, s. v. anar] dass alle diejenigen welche 
sich bemiihen aller, andare u. s. w. auf eine gemeinsame Quelle zuriick- 
zufiihren, ihre Ohren den Lehren der Phonetik verschliessen, welche 
uns zurufe: “Jedes fiir sich!” Das ist ein etwas husarenmiassiges 
Divide et impera. Ich weiss nicht wie die Polygenetiker sich die 
Sache vorstellen. Etwa in folgender Weise? Die Romanen, oder 
wenn man will, die Rémer, hatten ein Verb ambulare von stattlicher, 
dauerhafter Leibesbeschaffenheit. Im Laufe der Jahrhunderte brauch- 
ten sie es beim Lateinschreiben mehr und mehr; dafiir kam es in der 
Umgangssprache mehr und mehr ab und starb endlich aus. Zum 
Ersatz zog man aus den verstecktesten Winkeln des Sprachschatzes 
Verben hervor deren Bedeutung von der des Gehens mehr oder weniger 
entfernt war, und zwar wihlte jede Hauptprovinz ein anderes Verb ; 
nur hatten sie vorher untereinander ausgemacht dass es ein Verb auf 
are sein, dass es auf a anlauten, und dass darauf ein / oder n folgen 
miisste, offenbar in der Absicht die Gelehrten des 19. und 20. Jhts. auf 
den thérichten Gedanken zu bringen dass es sich um Fortsetzungen von 
ambulare handle. Im Ernste brauche ich hier die monogenetische 
Ansicht nicht zu verteidigen ; das ist zum so und so vielten Male und 
in besonders nachdriicklicher Weise von E. Bovet in dem mir soeben 


. zugesandten Aufsatze “Ancora il problema andare” geschehen. Im 


Einzelnen wird man sich wohl nicht sofort einigen. So muss ich 
gestehen dass wie sehr ich auch F. Wulff als Phonetiker schiitze, seine 
lautgeschichtliche Entwicklung von ambulare mir ganz unwahrschein- 
lich ist; ja, da er selbst auf jede Begriindung verzichtet, so verstehe 
ich nicht einmal wie wir uns das allerortige Einspringen des Tausend- 
kiinstlers A fiir / zu denken haben. Ich war sehr iiberrascht als ich die 
Anmerkung von G. Paris dazu las, in der er dem Wulffschen Stamm- 
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baum den Preis zuerkennt ; vielleicht hat ihn gerade die dogmatische 
Kiirze bestochen. Man sollte meinen dass die Annahme einer Suffix- 
vertauschung bei ambulare, wie eine vermittelnde Ansicht, den Poly- 
genetikern noch am ehesten zusagen wiirde ; was Bovet dagegen vor- 
bringt, scheint mir nicht schwer ins Gewicht zu fallen, dariiber wird 
noch bei andern Gelegenheiten zu reden sein. Thomas bekiimmert sich 
nach dem von ihm ausgesprochenen Grundsatze nicht um die andern 
romanischen Verben, sondem nur um prov. anar. Man glaubte schon 
lingst die Pandorabiichse geleert, bis auf die triigerische Hoffnung, 
und immer neue Etymologieen entflattern ihr jetzt. Anar soll auf 
annare, “das Jahr durchleben ” zuriickgehen, das in einer altlateinischen 
Gebetformel bezeugt wird. Das prov. desanar wird nicht falsch, aber 
doch willkiirlich mit “cesser de vivre” iibersetzt, um daraus ein anar 
mit der Bedeutung “leben ” abzuziehen ; es ist nichts Anderes als abire, 
exire, decedere, discedere, excedere, egredi (meist auch ohne de oder e 
vita), (mit dem Tode) abgehen u. s. w.... Nun hoffe ich aber dass Thomas 
wenigstens konsequent sein und wie anar auf annare, so auch aller auf 
*allare oder *alare (ich empfehle das port. alar, das auch “flattern ” 
bedeutet, hierbei zur Beriicksichtigung) zuriickfiihren wird, da ja nur 
diese beiden Formen den Anspriichen der Phonetik, wie er sie gelten 
lasst, geniigen. 


This spirited criticism of the polygenetic theory is, I 
believe, thoroughly sound, as a mere defense of mono- 
genesis; but it certainly does not seem to follow that aller, 
anar and andare are necessarily derived somehow from 
ambulare. I believe that Schuchardt and other authorities 
who impatiently insist that this word is unquestionably 
the right etymon, go a step too far, overlooking various 
other possibilities which shouid be considered. They 
apparently leave out of account, for instance, other etyma 
already discovered, of which there is a plentiful supply. 
Stucke estimates that there were already thirty-odd on 
hand — Latin, Greek, Germanic, Celtic, Arabic and San- 
skrit — when he was writing page 15 of his dissertation 
(%. e., probably about January, 1902). Passing over more 
recent finds, for the sake of argument, I should like to 
ask whether all these specimens, some of which ought to 
be good etyma, must be rejected without more ado because 
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the Romans had a verb in are meaning “to walk,” a word 
of majestic, durable form, beginning with a and containing 
an 7. In the famous plea for monogenesis, Schuchardt also 
appeals to an n; but we do not find this important letter 
in ambulare. Under these circumstances, is it not admis- 
sible to agree with Stucke (p. VI), who believes that the 
etymology of the Romance words for “ to go” is still envel- 
oped in a certain obscurity (ein gewisses Dunkel) ? 

It has been said that Istrian dmna and Rhaetian amna 
go back to Latin * amminare, a form to be derived (in 
an unprecedented manner) from * ammulare, which should 
somehow stand for ambulare, because, for some obscure rea- 
son, it ought not to be separated from Roumanian wmbla 
“to walk,” which is certainly derived from the popular 
etymon. The phonological difficulties presented by this 
etymology are obvious, and have of course already been 
noticed. Other solutions of the problem have been pre- 
sented, but the obscurities remain. It is no wonder that 
none of the various lines between ambulare and * amminare 
has become popular: there is no safe route. The forms 
represent different Latin words. If the Romance words 
do go back to *amminare, as is often assumed (and do 
not presuppose a type * aminare), this word is none other 
than Latin * adminare, “to drive to,” the existence of 
which is rendered certain by French amener, “to bring.” 
The semantic series (1) “to drive to,” “to chase to,” 
zujagen (transitive), (2) “to chase to,” zujagen (intransi- 
tive), “to go hastily to,” (3) “to go to,” (4) “to go,” pre- 
. sents no difficulty. It has never been demonstrated in a 
clear and simple manner that Latin verbs must have a 
remarkable phonetic history as soon as they develop the 
meaning “to go.” It has never been proved, for instance, 
that Rhetian ma, which Diez identifies with meare, “to 
go,” is or can be the same word as Rhetian ala, la, which 
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are so often connected in an extremely irregular manner 
with ambulare. Rheetian na, beside anna, should be iden- 
tified with Provencal anar rather than with Rhetian 
amna, for the reason that a reduction of the group mmn 
to n seems to be unparalleled. Rhetian ala and la are 
clearly identical with French aller; but if we could consult 
Paris concerning the history of this word, we should be 
informed once more that although apparently containing 
the same stem as Provengal anar, Spanish andar, Portu- 
guese andar, Italian andare, it has nothing to do with 
ambulare. 

Turning to the important group comprising the French, 
Provengal, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian forms, let us 
now consider the claims of one of the numerous unpopular 
etyma, namely adnare, “to swim to.” This word was first 
suggested by Muratori in 1739, and has been more or less 
favored since by Brachet, Canello, Diez, Littré, and Stucke’. 
In the new edition of Kérting it heads a list of etyma said 
to be antiquated by recent investigation. I assume that 
there existed in later Latin two regular derivatives of 
adnare, namely a frequentative * annitare and a diminutive 
*annulare. Both these forms came into existence after 
adnare had become annare. The latter form was felt as a 
simple verb, for the reason that nare had gone out of use. 
* Annitare seems to represent a regularization — i. e., an 
attraction to the regular frequentative type -itare — of the 
attested frequentative annatare, rather than a regular new 


1 Cf. Stucke, pp. 79-88. I find that Stucke, whose book (Darmstadt, 
1902) came as this article was undergoing a final revision, suggested 
the following combination (p. 148): anar < adnare; aller << adnare 
by dissimilation in the phrase en anar; andare < *ambitare, a type 
formed from ambire, “to go round,” or assumed instead of ambulare. 
It is well known that the formation of * ambitare from ambulare has 
never been paralleled: * miscitare, crepitare, etc., are from miscere, 
crepare, etc., —not from the corresponding verbs in -ulare. 
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formation from annare. It is well known that the endings 
-itare and -ulare were living verbal suffixes in later Latin; 
on this point I refer to Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gramm. IL., 
pp. 611-613. To the examples presenting the termina- 
tion -wlare we may add * brandulare, “to brandish,” from 
* brandare (* brandire), the former giving French branler,! 
the latter Provencal brandar (Old French brandir). The 
fact that * brandulare contains a stem of Germanic origin 
is of obvious chronological significance. 

Intervocalic t becomes d in Spain and Portugal, and 
may become d in Italy. The pretonic vowel of * annitare 
> andare and that of * vanitare > vantare, “to boast,” 
naturally dropped at different dates; the same phenomenon 
is attested by Provencal vandd < * vannitare, “ to winnow,” 
beside vantéd < * vanitare. The Portuguese, Spanish, and 
Italian development clearly presents no irregularity. Pro- 
vencal anar < annare calls for no remark. In French ter- 
ritory we have the series * annulare > * annlare > * anlare 
> *allare > alare > aler, which likewise presents no pho- 
netic irregularity. In Schwan-Behrens’ Altfranzésische 
Grammatik (4th ed.), § 186, we are told that French 
words showing a development of n/ into ndl are not found. 
The Dictionnaire général (1., p. 158, § 484) sets up a 
sound-law nl > ngl. The only example given, however, 
is espingle, “pin,” said to be from spinula, “little thorn.” 
This rather obscure word is derived by Ascoli from *spicula, 
“little pin,” and by Paris from * sphingula, «little sphinx.” 
The variant espille may certainly go back to Ascoli’s etymon. 
If spinula is the right etymon for espingle, the divergence 
shown by the treatment of n + vowel + / after the accent, 
and that of nn + vowel + 1 before the accent in propar- 
oxytones, may be attributed to the operation of Neumann’s 


! This word has hitherto been explained in various irregular ways. 
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chronological law. An analogical explanation of the form 
of eapingle < spinula has been suggested by Gréber, Archiv 
f. lat. Lex. u. Gramm., V., p. 476; ef. Schwan-Behrens, /. ¢. 
It should of course be observed, moreover, that the pho- 
netic groups ni and nn are not identical. 

I now notice in Stucke’s treatise (pp. 81-86) a method- 
ical consideration of the vague objections which have been 
advanced against the semantic development “to swim to,” 
“to go.” Stucke finds that the objections will not hold, 
notes Roumanian merg, “to go,” from Latin mergere, ‘to 
plunge” (transitive), and concludes that the shift can by 
no means be considered impossible. It seems to me that 
this conclusion is admissible. What fatal objection can be 
raised, for instance, against the semantic series (1) “to 
swim to,” (2)' “to sail to,” (3) “to get to,” “to go or 
come to,” (4) “to go or come,” (5) “to go”? The first 
step is justified by the existence of Russian plyt’, “to 
swim,” “to sail.” The passage from (2) to (3) is closely 
paralleled by the English “to sail into a room,” and other 
similar expressions, in which the proper meaning of the 
verb “to sail” is often not distinctly felt. The step from 
(3) to (4), like that from (4) to (5), consists in a simple 
elimination. We may note in support of (3) and (4) 
Russian idt7, Greek épyouat, both meaning “ to go or come.” 
These parallels certainly show that the series is perfectly 
legitimate and natural, and, in view of the regularity of 
the phonetic development, may perhaps seem to make the 
etymology probable enough. <A question of chronological 
importance, however, should still be considered here. 
How ancient are the later stages “to sail to,” “to get to,” 
“to go or come,” “to go”? 

1 Professor J. Goebel cites in support of the shorter series “to swim 


to,” “to go to,” “to go” the figurative use of German hereinsegein, 
absegein — bold expressions for “to come in,” “to go off.” 
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Attention has already been called to eighth century 
glosses like transgredere = ultra alare, transfretavit = trans 
alaret, which show that at this late date the original mean- 
ing had disappeared. Looking about for earlier evidence, 
we notice the following passage from Probus, 7. e. probably 
Sacerdos, who belongs to the end of the third century 
(Keil IV., 185, 9) : — 


Queritur qua de causa adno et non adnao dicatur. Hac de causa, 
quoniam verba prime coniugationis indicativo modo specie imperfecta 
ex tertia persona numeri pluralis ultimam syllabam omittunt et a 
sequentem in o litteram convertunt et primam personam numeri singu- 
laris modi supra dicti ostendunt, ut puta probabant probo. Nunc cum 
dicat Vergilius ‘adnabant pariter’ utique iam adno non adnao facere 
pronuntiavit. 


With this we may compare other queries of the same 
sort put by this author; e. g., the following : — 


182,21: Quezritur qua de causa calcavi et non calcai' dicatur. — 
182,21: Queritur qua de causa coquo et non coco dicatur. — 182,28 : 
Queritur qua de causa Vergilius fugite correpte pronuntiarit.— 182,38 : 
Queritur qua de causa ridere producto accentu pronuntietur.— 185,20 : 
Queritur qua de causa fugere et non fugire dicatur. 


The form adnao and the warning concerning its use 
recall at once * dao, * stao, which were doubtless current 
in the second and third centuries, and which may be much 
more ancient. The age of *fao (> Provengal fau) is hard 
to estimate; but * nao seems to*be a lineal descendant of 
the prehistoric form * snayo, on which see Lindsay, Latin 
Language, p. 476. So also probably * stao <stdyo (the 


‘ prehistoric form of sto). The classic forms no, sto are of 


later origin, and are modeled after the common type *pré- 


1 Italian calcai, “Itrod.” The word has also come down into Rouman- 
ian, Spanish, Portuguese, Provengaland French. Cf. K6rting s. v. calco. 
The ending ai for avi was the regular vulgar form. 
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bayo> probo. The form *vao is due to the analogy of 
annao, which it replaced in the Gallic Latin conjugation. 
Probus’ rule clearly shows that adnare was a common vul- 
gar word in his time. This, however, at first seems sur- 
prising when we remember that the simple verb nare had 
apparently gone out of popular use as early as the classical 
period. To make the latter point clear, we consult the 
dictionary (Lewis and Short) and find that nare, which is 
rare even in poets, is cited only twice from prose writers, 
once from Gellius and once from Columella; and that in 
the prose passages referred to we have before us an 
adjectival use of the participle nans, “floating” (nantes 
scaphae) and a substantival use of the same participle in 
the sense of “swimming fowls” (nantes). It thus cer- 
tainly seems that nare, which did not survive in Romance, 
had been replaced before the classical period by the fre- 
quentative natare, which is quite common in both prose 
and poetry. Why, then, did adnare remain in popular 
use as late as the third century? It appears that, as early 
as the first century B. C., the compound must have 
acquired a meaning approaching that of “to go,” which 
caused it to survive, while nare was replaced. 

Driven by this striking evidence into a still more ancient 
period, we consult the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, and 
now discover that, sure enough, our etymon means in 
classic Latin not merely “to swim to,” “to sail to,” but 
also “to get to.” The definition reads thus: “adnare, 
nando accedere ad aliquid; de animantibus; de navibus 
et tis quae portant.” The meaning “to swim to” is 
attested in good prose writers, ¢. g., in Caesar, B. C. 2, 44. 
The examples presenting the sense “to sail to” are as 
follows : — 


Verg., Aen. 1,538: huc pauci vestris adnavimus oris (glossed with the 
words adnavigavimus, adnatavimus) ; 4,613: Si tangere portus Infandum 


i 
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caput ac terris adnare necesse est.— Ovid, Trist. 3, 12, 31: incipient 
aliquae tamen huc adnare carinae. — Sil. 14, 354: adnabat. ...classis 
subsidio. 


The passages certainly seem to show that the accepta- 
tion “to sail to” was distinctly poetic in the first century 
B.C. In the first two passages, the translation “to come 
to” may seem more accurate; but the context appears to 
indicate that the notion of “sailing” was clearly present. 
Forcellini gives a late example of adnare used in this 
sense, which, he says, is equivalent to that of adnavigare, 
from the Auctor Hist. Datian., 13 :— 


Urbis, quam adnavimus exploratum, materies. 


A more important passage is from Cicero, De Republica 
II, 4 (9): 


Sed tamen in his [maritimarum urbium] vitiis inest illa magna com- 
moditas, et quod ubique genitum est [frumentum, merces] ut ad eam 
urbem, quam incolas, possit adnare, et rursus ut id, quod agri efferant 
sui, quascumque velint in terras portare possint ac mittere. 


The explanatory words frumentum, merces are added by 
the editors of the Thesaurus. What is the precise force 
of the word adnare as used here? We have, to be sure, a 
watery context. But can produce swim? Does merchan- 
dise sail, and that in precise and sober Latin prose? 
Turning to Lewis and Short, we are told that adnare 
in this Ciceronian passage means “to come to,” “to 
approach.” Perhaps we should not hastily accept the 


‘ verdict of Latin lexicographers when in doubt as to the 


meaning of Latin words. As a matter of fact we find that 
Lewis and Short quote the older reading gentium for geni- 
tum, and seem to be ignorant of the meaning “to sail to.” 
What are we to say, however, of the following ? — 


| 
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Cicero, Tusc. 4, 14, 33: Habes ea que de perturbationibus enucleate 
disputant Stoici que Aoywxa appellant, quia disseruntur subtilius. Ex 
quibus quoniam tanquam e scrupulosis cotibus enavigavit oratio, reli- 
que disputationis cursum teneamus.— Tusc. 5, 30, 87: Eadem Cal- 
liphontis erit Diodorique sententia, quoniam uterque honestatem sic 
complectitur, ut omnia, que sine ea sint, longe retro ponenda censeat. 
Reliqui habere se angustius videntur ; enatant tamen.— Imp. Pomp. 12, 
24: Quis enim umquam aut obeundi negotii aut consequendi questus 
studio tam brevi tempore tot loca adire, tantos cursus conficere potuit, 
quam celeriter Cn. Pompeio duce belli impetus navigavit? — Petronius 
Satir. 57, 29 (ed. Biicheler, 1882): Habebam in domo qui mihi pedem 
opponerent hac illac ; tamen — enatavi.— Florus 2, 2,17: Regulo duce, 
iam in Africam navigabat bellum.— 2, 8, 1: Macedoniam Asia statim et 
regem Philippum Antiochus excepit quodam casu, quasi de industria 
sic adgubernante fortuna, ut quem ad modum ab Africa in Achaiam, sic 
ab Achaia in Asiam ultro se suggerentibus causis imperium procederet, 
et cum terrarum orbis situ ipse ordo victoriarum navigaret.— Sil. III, 
662: Has observatis valles enavimus astris. 


Lewis and Short say that enare in the last passage 
means “to sail through.” If this is right, the sailing is 
evidently figurative. The force of Latin poetic figures is 
often hard to estimate, and the passage, which was noted 
by Brachet, may not by itself establish much. The sig- 
nificance of the quotations in prose, however, two of which 
have already been cited by Cornu in support of the ety- 
mon enatare, is unmistakable. It has already been noticed 
by lexicographers, and is certainly obvious, that philoso- 
phers do not swim out of arguments, that a Ciceronian 
discussion does not sail out of difficulties, and that a war 
movement does not sail. The passages clearly establish 
for the classical period a time-worn metaphor, which 
had been handed down by oral tradition in the words 
enatare, enavigare, “to get out” and navigare, “to go 
or come,” as well as in adnatare and adnare, “to get 
to.” After all, we have no reason to be surprised at the 
venerable look of the figure. The chronology of nare 
alone indicates that we must assign to some prehistoric age 
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the very stage of our series which, at first blush, we might 
assume to be almost modern, namely the figurative sense 
“to go or come to.” Indeed we now recall Greek véouai, 
“to go,” beside véw, “to swim,” *“ to sail,” which might 
lead one to assign this stage toa Graeco-Italic period. 
But words of similar meaning should never be hastily iden- 
tified if the phonetic connection seems obscure. In this 
very instance, the existence of viccopat, “to go,” raises a 
doubt regarding the prehistoric form of véowa:, making the 
connection of the latter word with véw appear dubious. 
At any rate, we have located the origin of the Romance 
sense in a prehistoric Latin age. We may now indicate 
how and why the changes in meaning occurred. 

In some remote prehistoric period, certainly many thou- 
sand years ago, something like a ship was invented. The 
invention was called apparently a “swimmer” (vais, navis), 
for the reason that it was said to “swim,” 7. e., to sail (vera, 
nare). On this connection, see Vaniéek, Etymoloyisches 
Worterbuch, pp. 1158 ff. For thousands of years nare was 
a common word meaning both “to swim” and “to sail.” 
In fact, we find it still used in both senses, not to mention 
that of “to fly,” by poets of the classical period. At this 
date, however, it had grown rare and bookish. It had been 
replaced in the speech of the people by the Ciceronian fre- 
quentative natare, “to swim,” and the secondary formation 
nav-ig-are, “to sail.’ The words for “to sail” readily 
assume figurative senses in all languages, and prehistoric 
Latin was not an exception to the rule. Hundreds of years 
before the opening of the Christian era, nare began to be 


used to describe the motion of persons on land. At first 


the usage was felt as a figure of speech, like the humorous 
English “ to navigate,” and later as a bold expression, like 
the English “to sail down the street.” 

The compound enare was used in the same way, with 
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the same picturesque connotation, whence later both 
enavigare and enatare, “to get out”; and likewise adnare, 
whence later adnatare and doubtless adnavigare, “to get 
to.” In the course of centuries the compounds adnare, 
adnatare became more and more common in the new fig- 
urative sense, and more and more rare in the earlier mean- 
ings. The picturesque connotation grew fainter and fainter 
in proportion, until finally it was lost and forgotten. To 
the uneducated Roman of Caesar’s day, adnare meant 
scarcely more than “to get to”: his words for “to swim 
to,” “to sail to” were adnatare, adnavigare and natare ad, 
navigare ad. Prose writers of the classical period doubt- 
less tried to avoid the improper sense of adnare in digni- 
fied composition, although they had no objection to the 
somewhat antiquated meaning “to swim to”; while poets 
admitted the archaic sense “to sail to.” The fact that 
adnatare, *“to get to,” is not attested in familiar pas- 
sages, as is enatare, “to get out,” is purely accidental. 
After the phonetic development of adnare into annare, 
which doubtless belongs to an early post-classical period, 
the compound nature of the word was no longer recog- 
nizable, and the meaning “to go or come to” naturally 
became “to go or come” —a stage attested by Papias’ 
well-known gloss: adnare, adnatare = venire. The pri- 
mary meaning of adnatare was felt for some time after 
that of adnare was forgotten, for the reason that natare 
(beside * notare), “to swim,” remained in vulgar use. In 
later Latin, however, annatare, “to swim to” was com- 
pletely replaced by natare ad, and this replacement brought 
about the loss of the connotation in annatare, “to go or 
come (to),” after which the regularized form * annitare 
beside * annulare (< annare) came into use. Schuchardt 
(Rom. XVIL, p. 418) has pointed out that the boundary 
line between the territories of the verbs “to go” and “to 
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come” is vague: allons, allez, andiamo, andate may still 
often be translated as “come!” Aller may have had the 
meaning “to come” oftener in Old French than it has 
at present; cf. Froissart, Bartsch-Horning Chrestomathie 
(7th ed.), col. 434, ll. 31 ff. : — 


Adont lui ala il souvenir de Phelippe d’Artevelle, e dist a ceulx qui 
entour lui estoient, “Ce Phelippe, si il est ou vif ou mort, je le verroie 
moult voulontiers.” 


The almost complete exclusion of the notion “to come” 
may be attributed to the influence of vado, vadis, vadit, 
vade, vadunt, from vadere, “to go,” which replaced the 
corresponding forms of adnare in the Romance conjuga- 
tion. 

The principal new points brought out in this paper may 
be summed up as follows. In the first place, we have called 
attention to the fact that the derivation of the Romance 
group from adnare, “to swim to” presents no phonetic 
irregularity. We have set up a simple semantic series, 
which is proved by parallels to be legitimate and natural. 
Reference to the Latin dictionary has shown that the 
assumed sense-development is not even hypothetical. We 
have found the stages “to sail to,” “to go or come to,” 
attested in classic Latin, and the latter use confirmed by 
the analogous sense of enatare, enavigare, navigare, enare. 
We have called attention to the replacement of nare by 
natare and- navigare, and of adnatare, “to swim to,” by 
natare ad, which caused the primary meanings of adnare 
and adnatare to fall gradually into oblivion. We have 
‘proved by a quotation from Probus that adnare actually 
remained vulgar in later Latin. We have pointed out 
that after the phonetic development of adn into ann, 
adnare, adnatare, “to go or come to” would naturally 
have meant “to go or come.” Indeed we find even this 
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stage attested in Latin. In short, we have not only shown 
that the assumed changes in meaning did occur, but have 
also been able to indicate when, how, and why they 
occurred. Perhaps the derivation of anar, andare, andar, 
aller, “to go,” from Latin annare, * annitare, * annulare, 


“to go or come,” will now seem plausible.' 
C. RIcE. 


1 Table of derivations: — 


“towalk,”. . . ambuiare, ‘to walk.” 
Roumanian merg mergere, ‘to plunge”’ (trans.). 


Western Roumanian émna 
*‘amminare, *adminare, “to chase to,” 


Macedo. Roumanian imnare 
*“to go” < “to drive to.” 


Istrian 
Rhetian amna 
Rhetian ma meare, *‘ to go.”’ 
(French aller Cannulare, < annare, “to < adnare, “ to get to,” “ “to sail 
Rhetian ala, la “to goorcome”’ go or come” to, swim to.’ 

4 
Rhetian anna, annare, “to go or come”< re, Lad to sail 


Provengal anar 
Italian andare < annatare, < adnatare, *“to get to,” “to 
“to go or come” swim to” (ef. enatare, “to 
*annitare, get out,” “to swim out me 
Spanish andar “to go or <adnare, “to get to,” 
come” “to sail to, * “to swim to.” 


<annare, “to < adnare, ‘‘ to get to” “to sail 
| Portuguese andar goor come” to,” “to swim to.” 


IX.— LESSING AND SHAKESPEARE. 


THE object of this paper is to show that Lessing’s know]- 
edge of Shakespeare and his influence in introducing and 
popularizing the great English poet in Germany have been 
generally overestimated. To forestall any preconceived 
opinions it may be stated that the position advocated has 
not been suggested by such works as Franz Mehring’s Die 
Lessing-Legende or Paul Albrecht’s Lessings Playiate, in 
which the sole purpose of the authors seems to be to pluck 
the laurel wreath from the head of one whom Herder 
regarded as the greatest critic of Germany and Macaulay 
as the first of Europe. 

This overestimation is especially noticeable in English 
criticism, for which Coleridge is undoubtedly largely respon- 
sible. In his Biographia Literaria (Chap. X XII), the fol- 
lowing tribute is paid our German poet: “It was Lessing 
who first introduced the name and the works of Shakespeare 
to the admiration of the Germans; and I should not, per- 
haps, go too far, if I add that it was Lessing who first proved 
to all thinking men, even to Shakespeare’s own countrymen, 
the true nature of his apparent irregularities.” )A somewhat 
more moderate statement is found in Lowell’s essay on Les- 
sing. _ The great Shakespearian editor, Mr. Furness, refers 
to Lessing in his preface to the Tempest as “Germany’s great- 
est and truest Shakespearian scholar,” and in his preface to 
Hamlet he calls him “the Englishman born in Germany 
who was the first, more than a hundred years ago, to 


* announce to his countrymen the advent of Shakespeare.” 


Prof. Lounsbury in his recent book, Shakespeare as a Dra- 
matie Artist (p. 74), alludes to Lessing as the man “ who 
first proclaimed Shakespeare as the true modern inheritor 
of Greek Art.” 
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That this estimate of Lessing’s relations to Shakespeare 
is universal among English critics is not surprising. The 
same prevails among German critics who have served as 
their authorities. A. W. von Schlegel referring to Les- 
sing said: “Er sprach zuerst mit Nachdruck von Shake- 
speare, und bereitete dessen Erscheinung vor” ( Werke, VI, 
p. 407)./ Heinrich Heine in his essay on Shakespeares 
Madchen und Frauen maintained that the Germans under- 
stood Shakespeare better than the English, and added: 
“Lessing war der erste, welcher in Deutschland seine 
Stimme fiir Shakespeare erhob.... Man kénnte behaup- 
ten, die ganze Lessingsche Dramaturgie sei im Interesse 
Shakespeares geschrieben.”_)The latter claim is also made 
by Furness in his preface to Hamlet. Gervinus declared 
in his Commentaries on Shakespeare that the man who 
first valued Shakespeare according to his full desert was 
indisputably Lessing, and in his Litteraturgeschichte (1V, 
346) he tells us that without Lessing’s recommendation of 
a translation of Shakespeare’s dramas in the 17th Litteratur- 
brief, Wieland would probably not have begun his work. 
Ulrici was of the opinion that “ Lessing was the first Ger- 
man to open up to his countrymen the understanding of the 
great poet whose mind was so closely related to his own” 
(Shakespeare's Dramatic Art, II, 465). Friedrich Theodor 
Vischer, referring to Lessing’s reverence for Shakespeare in 
the Litteraturbriefe, said: “So nahm Lessing den Haupt- 
anteil an der Erweckung Shakespeares” (Shakespeare- 
Vortrdge, I, 193). 

In the various histories of German Literature this same 
estimate of Lessing prevails. Vilmar says: “Im Drama gilt 
ihm neben Shakespeare, den zwar Wieland 1762 iiber- 
setzte, auf den aber Lessing zuerst mit vollem Bewusstsein 
und vollem Erfolge hinwies, der Kanon des Aristoteles” 
(p. 365). In Robertson’s recent History of German Litera- 
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ture, Lessing is the man “ who opened the eyes of his coun- 
trymen to the greatness of Shakespeare” (p. 279). Even 
Hettner, who gives a rather conservative account of Les- 
sing’s position with regard to Shakespeare, concludes: 
“Erst durch Lessing’s Dramaturgie ist Shakespeare in 
Deutschland heimisch geworden” (Geschichte, II, 482). 

Lessing’s biographers, with the possible exception of 
Erich Schmidt, are decidedly inclined to overestimate 
Shakespeare’s influence upon the German poet. Danzel 
was the first who emphasized Shakespeare’s influence upon 
Lessing’s dramas and the reflex influence on German 
literature. His successor Guhrauer went still further and 
maintained that Lessing’s knowledge and appreciation of 
Shakespeare accorded with that of the “Stiirmer und 
Dranger” of the younger generation ; that his admiration 
for the English dramatist, like theirs, was exclusive; and 
that whenever he referred to the English drama he had 
Shakespeare in mind. Similar views are expressed by 
Sime, Strodtman, Rolleston, Stahr, and Diintzer. 

To determine now whether or not such an important 
place should be assigned to Lessing in introducing and 
expounding the great dramatist to his countrymen, inves- 
tigations must be made in three directions. First, the 
direct references to Shakespeare in Lessing’s writings: 
secondly, Shakespeare’s influence on Lessing’s dramas; 
and thirdly, a comparative estimate of Lessing’s influence 
and efforts in behalf of Shakespeare. 


I. Direct References to Shakespeare. 


Lessing mentions Shakespeare for the first time in the 
preface to Beitrdye zur Historie und Aufnahme des Thea- 
ters, dated October, 1749: “Shakespeare, Dryden, Wych- 
erley, Vanbrugh, Cibber, Congreve. ... sind Dichter, die man 
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fast bei uns nur dem Namen nach kennet, und gleichwohl 
verdienen sie unsere Hochachtung so wohl als die geprie- 
senen franzésischen Dichter” (Hempel, 11, 1,6). Eight 
years later, Nov. 25, 1757, in a letter to his friend Nicolai, 
Lessing in a single sentence praises Mendelssohn’s transla- 


tion of Hamlet’s monologue “To be or not to be”: “Die 


Stelle aus dem Hamlet hat Herr Moses vortrefflich iiber- 
setzt” (20, 1, 139). In the translation of Dryden’s Essay 
on Dramatic Poesy in the 4th number of the T heatralische 
Bibliothek (1758), Lessing inserts the explanation: “ Die 
Regierung der K6nigin Elisabeth und Jacob’s I. unter 
welcher Shakespeare, Jonson und andere grosse Genies 
lebten” (11, 1, 718). By “andere grosse Genies” Lessing 
must have meant Beaumont and Fletcher. In his Worter- 
buch to Logau’s Sinngedichte (12, 260), 1759, Lessing 
compares “das Mensch” with English “wench” and con- 
cludes from similarity of sound and meaning that they 
have the same origin. Quoting from Hanmer’s edition,! 
he cites Othello’s words referring to Desdemona: «O, 
excellent wench!” This is the first reference to Shake- 
speare which indicates that he had read the original. It 
was immediately followed by the famous 17th or Miemand- 
Brief, which opened with an attack on Gottsched, but was 
evidently directed against Voltaire and the French school 
(1759). In this letter Lessing recommends a translation of 
Shakespeare’s masterpieces, but ‘mit einigen bescheidenen 
Veriinderungen ” and ranks Othello, King Lear, and Ham- 
let next to the Oedipus of Sophocles in their power over 
our passions. In the 51st Letter Shakespeare’s name is 
again mentioned, but not elsewhere in all the Litteratur- 
briefe written by Lessing. 


1The note quoted by Lessing: “‘ The word ‘ wench’ heretofore signi- 
fied a young woman, often an amiable woman, so that some have thought 
it a corruption only from the word Venus,” is taken from Hanmer’s 
edition, Vol. VI, p. 488. 
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In Laokoon there is but one reference to Shakespeare 
(Chap. XXIII). To illustrate the statement: “If harm- 
less ugliness may be ridiculous, injurious ugliness is always 
horrible,” Lessing quotes Edmund’s address to Nature in 
King Lear: “ Thou, Nature, art my goddess ” ete. (I, Se. 2) 
and the Duke of Gloucester’s opening monologue in 
Richard III: “But I, that am not shaped of sportive 
tricks,” ete. 

In the Hamburgische Dramaturgie Shakespeare is more 
frequently referred to. In No. 5 Lessing translates a part 
of Hamlet’s instructions to tlhe players and recommends 
them as a golden rule for all actors. No. 7 informs us 
that the actor Quin played the role of Fallstaff with the 
greatest perfection, and also that of the king in Hamlet. 
In Nos. 11 and 12 the ridiculous ghost of Ninus in 
Voltaire’s Semiramis is compared with the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father, and this conclusion is drawn: Voltaire’s con- 
ception was the more philosophical, but Shakespeare’s the 
more poetical. Refuting the claim that Voltaire’s Zaire 
was dictated by love, Lessing in No. 15 seizes the oppor- 
tunity of praising Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet in a single 
sentence, and of showing what a sorry figure Voltaire’s 
jealous Orosman plays beside the jealous Othello. From 
the 15th number we pass to the 69th before Shakespeare’s 
name is again mentioned, and here it occurs in a quotation 
from the 12th Book of Wieland’s Agathon, where a weak 
defence is made of Shakespeare’s intermingling of the comic 
and tragic, by basing it upon the imitation of nature. In 
No. Lessing’s enthusiasm for Shakespeare is at its 
climax. Ironically charging Weisse with a poor memory 
for not having recollected Shakespeare’s Richard II until 
after his own drama had been finished, Lessing devotes a 
page to showing that Shakespeare should be “studied and 
not plundered.” Desdemona and Othello are mentioned in a 
quotation from Mendelssohn in No. 74, and in No. 80 Shake- 
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speare’s plays are referred to as offering a curious proof of 
the needlessness of stage scenery. In No. 81 Shakespeare’s 
name occurs in connection with that of Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides, and finally in No. 93, in a quotation from Hurd, 
occurs a paragraph in praise of the well drawn characters in 
Shakespeare’s comedies. 

In the miscellaneous material collected in Hempel’s 
edition under the title, Aus Lessings Nachlass, consisting 
of critical and etymological notes upon words, evidently 
intended for his proposed German Dictionary, Shakespeare 
is quoted seven times to illustrate the use of words. In 
regard to provincialisms he says: “So sind z. B. Krume 
und Kruste fiir den fiussern harten und innern weichen 
Theil des Brodes gut englisch. Lear, Act. I. se. 4: he 
that keeps nor crust nor crum.” (Hempel, 12,750). With 
“ Vorboten”’ Lessing compares English “to bode” or 
“abode,” and cites Hamlet: “This bodes some strange 
eruption to our state” (12, 756). He maintains that the 
word “alderlievest” in Henry VI: “With you, mine 
alderlievest sovereign,” was derived by Shakespeare from 
the German “allerliebst” (12,757). German “ Tater” 
is the same as Shakespeare’s “ Bohemian-Tartar,” “aus- 
schiinden ” the same as “to shend,” “ Mumme” the same 
as English “mum,” all found in Merry Wives of Windsor. 
“ Rausch” corresponds to English “rouse,” Othello LH, Se. 
3: “Fore heav’n, they have given me a rouse already.” 
The quotations from Hamlet and Henry VT. were undoubt- 
edly taken from Johnson’s Dictionary, the others from some 
original edition of Shakespeare. In his remarks on Eu- 
ripides (Philol. Nachlass, Hempel, 13, 289) Lessing says 
that he is always able to give a good reason for Shake- 
speare’s faults, but not for Euripides’ long descriptions in 
Jon, which interrupt the action.! 

1 Fresenius (Sh. Jb. 39-245) asserts, without citing his authority, that 
Lessing is the author of Hamlet’s monologue “To be or not to be” in 
Schrider’s version of Hamlet. 
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Of these references only five are of any importance in 
judging Lessing’s relations to Shakespeare ; they are those 
found in the 17th Litteraturbrief, Laokoon (XXIII), and 
Nos. 11, 15, and 73 of the Hamburgische Dramaturgie. 
_ The first striking fact in regard to all of Lessing’s utter- 
ances referring to Shakespeare is that they were made 
incidentally and for purposes of illustration, either to 
show the superficiality of the French stage or to support 
his particular theory of the drama. Shakespeare is not 
once discussed for his own sake. The purpose of the 
Hamburgische Dramaturgie was to enthrone Aristotle, not 
Shakespeare, as Heine and Furness have declared, and 
to dethrone Voltaire, Corneille, and Racine. In so far as 
Shakespeare’s dramas were in accord with Aristotle's 
theory expressed in his Poetics, Lessing used them to the 
extent of his knowledge. 

In the wide range of discussions covering every phase 
of the drama, Lessing finds occasion to refer to only five 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies: Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Romeo 
and Juliet, and Richard III. In his discussion of the 
historical drama in connection with Thomas Corneille’s 
Count of Essex and Peter Corneille’s Rodogune (Drama- 
turgie Nos. 22-25, 29-32), Shakespeare is not mentioned. 
For English comedies Lessing never had a high regard. 
His knowledge of Shakespeare’s comedies must have been 
very limited, since they are not even referred to in all his 
writings on the drama; and were it not for the few quota- 
tions from the Merry Wives of Windsor in his Worterbuch 
to Logau’s Sinngedichte, we should not have known that 
he had any knowledge of them at all. The best English 
comedies, according to Lessing’s idea, were those of a Con- 
greve or Wicherley, and even these would not please on 
the German stage without being weeded of their episodes 
(Dram., No. 12). Thus far we are in accord with Erich 
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Schmidt: “Uberhaupt ist Lessings Stellung zu Shake- 
speare unmittelbar nur aus Gelegenheitsausserungen, die 
sich auf einige hervorragendste Trauerspiele, doch auf kein 
einziges Lustspiel beziehen, zu erschliessen ” (I, 597). 

(Witkowski (Euphorion, II, 527) attributes Lessing's 
comparatively meager account of Shakespeare to a ques- 
tion of expediency. It is his opinion that Lessing inten- 
tionally refrained from advocating Shakespeare, because 
the German stage was not yet ready to receive the whole 
truth, and an unconditional recommendation of his dramas 
would have been more harmful than beneficial; it would 
have hastened on that “Storm and Stress” period which 
Lessing was trying to avert. This is a somewhat forced 
explanation and tends to hide the real facts. Lessing’s 
theory of the drama was that of Aristotle: “I do not hesi- 
tate to acknowledge that I consider his ‘ Poetics” as infalli- 
ble as the elements of Euclid.... Tragedy cannot depart a 
step from the plumbline of Aristotle, without departing 
just so far from its own perfection ” (Dram., Nos. 101-4). 
It is evident that Shakespeare’s dramas do not fulfil 
Aristotle’s conditions; and that Lessing knew this, is 
proven by his discussion of Weisse’s Richard ITI, and the 
23rd chapter of Laokoon. The fact is, Lessing did not 
comprehend the true nature of Shakespeare’s romantic 
drama, however well he may have understood the classic. 
Hettner is right when he says: “in das innerste Composi- 
tionsgeheimnis Shakespeare’s ist Lessing doch niemals 
gedrungen. ... Dieses innerste Wesen der Shakespeare’schen 
Charaktertragédie hat sich Lessing niemals zu klarer 
Erkenntniss gemacht ” (II, 505). 

In Lessing’s vast correspondence with Mendelssohn and 
Nicolai upon the nature and purposes of the drama, Shake- 


' Karl Sendel does not agree with Hettner. See Schnorrs Archiv, 
II, 72-93. 
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speare is never mentioned. Aristotle is so much his hobby 
that he exclaims: “Ich gehe in allem Ernst mit einem 
neuen Commentar iiber die Dichtkunst des Aristoteles, 
wenigstens desjenigen Theils, der die Tragédie angeht, 
schwanger.”? When Eschenburg began his revision of 
Wieland’s translation of Shakespeare (1773), Lessing 
gave aid by loaning him books from the Wolfenbiittel 
library and by making a few suggestions in regard to the 
sources of Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet, Tempest, and 
Merchant of Venice; never do we find a hint in regard to 
the interpretation of a drama.® 


Il. Shakespeare’s Influence on Lessing's Dramas. 


ee dramas that come into consideration are: Henzi 
(1753), Das Befreite Rom (1756 or 1757), Philotas (1759), 
Alcibiades (1760), Minna von Barnhelm (1766), and Emilia 
Galotti (1772). Danzel and Boxberger attribute the Henzi 
fragment to Borck’s translation of Julius Cesar (1741). 
Erich Schmidt takes exception to this, as well as Hettner 
and Josef Caro (Huphorion, V1, 473), who have shown 
that the unmistakable source is Otway’s Venice Preserved. 
Referring to the unities of time and place, which are so 
slavishly preserved in Henzi, Lessing says: “ Gewisse grosse 
Geister wiirden diese kleine Regeln ihrer Aufmerksamkeit 
nicht wiirdig geschatzt haben.” These words have always 
been constrtied as referring principally to Shakespeare. It 
is very doubtful whether Lessing had him in mind at this 
time (1755). The alteration of the parenthetical words 
“ Shakespeare, Otway u. s. w.” after the word “Geister” in 
Schmidt's first edition of Lessing’s life (I, 208) to “Eng- 


1 Letter to Mendelssohn Nov. 5, 1768. (Hemp. 20, 1, 296). 
correspondence between Lessing and Eschenburz.— (Hemp., 
20-I1.). 
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lands” in the second edition (I, 215) may indicate that the 
author changed his view on this point.~ Danzel also sees 
Shakespeare’s influence in Das Befreite Rom, erroneously 
supposing it to have been sketched in 1749. He says: 
“Die Pébelscenen und die Possen des Brutus hatte Lessing 
wenigstens nicht den Franzosen abgelernt ; auch finden sich 
hier Reden des Collatinus und Brutus ans Volk, die an die 
des Brutus und Antonius bei Shakespeare erinnern” (I, 
166); and E. Schmidt declares: “Dieser Pébel lacht in der 
Shakespearisirenden Tragédie, wenn Brutus den Dolch auf- 
hebt” (I, 342). Lessing’s sketch, consisting only of about 
two dozen sentences, is too incomplete for comparison with 
Shakespeare’s Julius Cesar, and the mob-scene, which the 
drama was to contain, may not have been suggested by 
Shakespeare at all. The same drama upon which Lessing 
based his Henzi, viz., Otway’s Venice Preserved, may also 
have given him the idea of bringing mobs and crowds on 
the stage. In Act V, Se. 3 of Otway’s drama, a great rabble 
is present when Pierre is to be executed. Farquhar’s The 
Constant Couple (1700), upon which Lessing drew for his 
Minna von Barnhelm, contains a mob, and the custom of 
bringing mobs and crowds and people of all rank on the 
stage was not uncommon with other writers than Shake- 
speare; e.g., Jonson’s Volpone ; or the Fox (1605) and Bar- 
tholomew Fair (1614), Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster 
(1680), Southern’s Oroonoko (1696), Hughe’s Siege of 
Damaseus (1720), Whitehead’s Roman Father (1750), 
Thomson’s Tuncred and Sigismunda (1744). 

In Philotas, Lessing’s shortest drama, three scenes are 
filled with the longest monologues that he ever wrote, and 
these E. Schmidt attributes partly to Shakespeare, partly 
to the Greek dramatists (I, 351). When Lessing com- 
posed Philotas (1759), he was undoubtedly acquainted with 
Hamlet and Othello, and probably with King Lear. In one 
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monologue the hero speaks of dying, and this suggests to 
E. Schmidt a comparison with Hamlet’s Jo be or not to be. 
Now, of all English writers none produced a profounder 
impression upon Lessing from 1750 to 1760 than Thomson. 
In 1754 Lessing published a brief biography of him; in 
1756 he wrote the preface to the German translation of his 
tragedies, where he considers him “ einen von den gréssten 
Geistern”; he himself translated parts of Thomson’s Aya- 
memnon and Tancred and Sigismunda ; and it is Thomson’s 
tragedies that are especially noted for their long speeches 
and monologues, a fault which Lessing especially refers to 
in his biography of the poet. It is more than probable, 
therefore, that the long soliloquies in Philotas are due to 
Thomson’s influence. 

In regard to Alcibiades, Josef Caro (Euph., 6, 481) has 
pointed out Hettner’s error in supposing it to have been 
influenced by Cortolanus. 

In Minna von Barnhelm, Otto Ludwig saw a direct 
influence of Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Minna 
and Franziska are Portia and Nerissa, the ring episode in 
the English drama suggested the one in Lessing’s, ete. 
Here again E. Schmidt and Josef Caro may be accepted as 
authority that whatever English influence, including the 
ring episode, is discernible in Lessing’s play, is due to 
Farquhar’s Constant Couple: or a Trip to the Jubilee and 
Sir Harry Wildair. 

The only drama which may have been directly influenced 
by Shakespeare is Emilia Galotti. It was after seeing this 
drama presented on the stage that Lessing’s friend Ebert 
exclaimed: “O Shakespeare-Lessing’’! (Hempel, 20, II, 
576). Otto Ludwig in his enthusiasm for the English 
dramatist turns to Emilia Galotti and sees “viel Shake- 
spearesches”’ in it: “z. B. die meisterhafte Emanzipation 
vom Katechismus im Dialoge, das Freimachen der Figu- 
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ren, das Beginnen vom Anfange bis zum wirklichen Ende. 
...-Die innere Technik ist Shakespearesch, die aussere 
franzésisch, ete.” (Shakespeare-Studien, 338). It is very 
easy and natural for one absorbed in Shakespeare's dramas 
to find resemblances and coincidences in other dramas, 
and it is often difficult, but important, to distinguish 
between Shakespeare’s influence and mere accidental coin- 
cidences. Owing to the breadth and depth, variety and 
universality of Shakespeare’s dramas it would be difficult, 
indeed, for any writer who deserves the name of poet, but 
never heard of Shakespeare, to compose a play and not give 
someone the opportunity of writing a thesis on “ The Influ- 
ence of Shakespeare.” Perhaps E. Schmidt is right when 
he says that Lessing, at the time he wrote Emilia Galotti, 
stood much nearer to rare Ben Jonson than to the Will of 
all Wills (11,48). Be this as it may, the fact remains that 
in Emilia Galotti Lessing approaches the character drama 
of Shakespeare, whereas in his other dramas he emphasizes 
the plot or story in accordance with Aristotle's theory. 
Whether this may be attributed directly to Shakespeare's 
influence, or to the universality of the two poets, will very 
probably have to remain a matter of opinion. 

III. — Comparative Estimate of Lessing's Efforts in Behalf 

of Shakespeare.' 


Comparing Lessing’s efforts in behalf of Shakespeare 
with those of his contemporaries, we find that he is more 
a follower than a leader. When his 17th Litteratur- 
brief appeared, Julius Casar (1741), Romeo and Juliet 
(1758), and parts of Richard IIT (1756) had been trans- 
lated into German. Gottsched had reviewed Borck’s 


1The writer has in preparation a thesis on “ Wieland und Eschenburg 
als Shakespeare-U bersetzer,” where this subject will be further discussed. 
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translation of Julius Cesar in the 27th number of his 
journal, Beytrdéye zur critischen Historie (1741); in 
the next number appeared J. E. Schlegel’s comparison 
of Shakespeare and Andreas Gryphius;! the English 
weeklies, which were popular in Germany at this time in 
translations, had frequently called attention to Shake- 
speare: the Spectator alone refers to him in at least 
twenty-one numbers (Nos. 22, 29, 39, 40, 42, 44, 45, 61, 
116, 141, 160, 206, 235, 279, 285, 396-7, 419, 474, 541, 
592); in the 29th number of his journal (1742), Gottsched 
reviews the 592d number of the Spectator, discussing the 
irregularities of Julius Cesar; in the third edition of his 
Critische Dichtkunst (1742), Shakespeare is again briefly 
discussed; in the first number of Beytrdge zur Historie 
und Aufnahme des Theaters (1750), Lessing’s friend Mylius 
published Voltaire’s Gedanken iiber die Trauer und 
Laustspiele der Englinder, translated from his Lettres sur 
les Anglais,” where Shakespeare is discussed (Lettre 
XVIII). The fourth number of a Leipzig journal, Veue 
Erweiterungen der Erkenntniss und des Vergniigens (1753), 
published a long article on “ Merkwiirdige Lebensbeschrei- 
bungen des Herrn William Shakespeares.” In 1754 
Nicolai in his Briefe iiber die itzigen Zustinde der 
schinen Wissenschaften suggested the secret of Shake- 
speare’s power: “Shakespeare, ein Mann ohne Kennt- 
niss der Regeln, ohne Gelehrsamkeit, ohne Ordnung, hat 
der Mannigfaltigkeit und der Starke seiner Charaktere, 
den gréssten Theil des Ruhmes zu danken, den ihm seine 
und alle andere Nationem, noch bis diese Stunde geben.” 
‘Antedating Lessing’s recommendation of Shakespeare's 
Masterpieces (17th Litteraturbrief) by a year, Nicolai in 
his Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften (VI, Stiick, 


i Eugen Reichel assigns this article to Gottsched in his recent work, 
Ein Gottsched-Denkmal, p. 33. 
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60-74) 1758, in his review of a three, volume work, 
Neue Probestiicke der Englischen Schaubiihne, containing 
translations of English dramas, one of which is Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet, directs translators to Shake- 
speare in the following words: “Wir haben schon mehr 
als einmal gewiinscht, dass sich ein guter Ubersetzer 
an die englische Schaubiihne wagen, und seine Landsleute 
hauptsachlich mit den vortrefflichen alten Stiicken des 
Shakespeare, Beaumont und Fletcher, Otway und andern 
bekannt machen méchte. Es wiirde vielleicht fur die 
deutsche Schaubiihne weit vorteilhafter gewesen seyn, 
wenn sie jenen nachgeahmt hatte, als dass sie sich die 
franzésische Galanterie hinreissen lassen, und mit einer 
Menge hochst elender, obgleich héchstregelmassiger 
Stiicken bereichert hat.... Wir empfehlen hauptsichlich 
dem Ubersetzer die Shakespearischen Stiicke; sie sind die 
schénsten, aber auch die schwersten, aber um desto eher 
zu iibersetzen, wenn man nitzlich seyn will.” In 1756-7, 
“als noch Shakespeare’s Welt fiir Lessing ein geschlos- 
senes Buch war” (E. Schmidt, I, 297), Mendelssohn is 
already engaged in studying Shakespeare and translating 
monologues from Hamlet and still the idea is current that 
Lessing introduced him as well as Nicolai to the great 
dramatist. What little Lessing knew of Shakespeare 
previous to 1758 he had obtained at second hand through 
Voltaire’s writings, La Place’s French translation, and the 
few articles on Shakespeare that had appeared in Ger- 
man periodicals. Undoubtedly it was Dryden’s Essay on 
Dramatic Poesy, together with the influence of his friends, 
Nicolai and Mendelssohn, that directed Lessing at this 
time to read a few dramas of Shakespeare in the original 
and prompted him to those utterances on Shakespeare in 
the 17th Litteraturbrief. Nor was it this 17th “ Letter” 
that impelled Wieland to begin his translation, which must 
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needs be mentioned with a smile if one wishes to conform 
to the fashion of the critics. Wieland had been a student 
and admirer of Shakespeare at least since 1754, and 
when he planned his translation, the relations between the 
two poets were such as to cause Wieland to have little 
regard for Lessing’s advice. Referring to Mendelssohn’s 
severe criticism of his Clementina von Porretta (1760) in 
the Litteraturbriefe, he writes to Zimmerman: “ Der 
Misachtung meiner ‘Clementina’ von Lessing und 
Compagnie achte ich nicht mehr als des Summens der 
Sommermiicken oder des Quackens der Laubfrésche.” In 
the 15th number of the Dramaturgie, Lessing atones 
for the injustice he had done Wieland by praising and 
recommending his translation of Shakespeare. 

When Lessing’s Dramaturgie appeared (1767), Shake- 
speare had secured a foothold in Germany. Wieland’s 
translation of twenty-two dramas had been published, 
of which Goethe after being introduced to the English 
poet in Leipsic (1766) through Dodd’s Beauties, remarks : 
“Sie ward verschlungen, Freunden und Bekannten mitge- 
theilt und empfohlen” (Dichtung u. Wahrheit, III, 11th 
Book). In 1764 Herder in Kénigsberg learned English 
by reading Hamlet with his teacher Hamann, and in 1767 
in Riga we find him translating songs and soliloquies from 
Shakespeare. Gerstenberg had already sent his fiery 
“ Letters” from the north, four of which he devoted to 
Shakespeare; and the “Storm and Stress” period, inaugu- 
rated by Young’s Essay on Original Composition (1759) 
and Johnson’s preface to his edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, had established the Shakespeare cult. 

Finally, we may ask with Julian Schmidt (II, 23): Why 
did not Lessing, while he was director of the “ National 
Theater” at Hamburg, give his enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare a practical turn? With all his aversion to the 
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plays of Voltaire, Corneille, and Racine, there were twenty 
French plays given to every seven German and one Eng- 
lish, The great theatre at Hamburg was outstripped in 
this respect by the amateur theatre at Biberach under 
Wieland’s direction, which in 1761 had presented The 
Tempest ; and before the first Shakespearean drama was 
played in Hamburg by F. L. Schroder in 1776, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Othello, Romeo and Juliet and As You Like It 
had each been presented from three to four times in Wie- 
land’s native city. Lessing found his countrymen slav- 
ishly imitating the French drama; he directed them to 
Shakespeare, but he himself followed mainly the foot- 
steps of Diderot. 

James Russell Lowell believed that the Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie did not exert a great influence on German 
literature. This undoubtedly is true so far as Shakespeare 
is concerned. Directly, then, Lessing did little in favor of 
him, but there is no doubt that indirectly his commanding 
eminence as a critic must have lent prestige to the new 
spirit which was now awakening in German literature, 
and the vigor of his attacks on Voltaire and the French 
school removed many prejudices and difficulties and 
paved the way for a more favorable reception of the great 
dramatist. 


F. W. MEISNEST. 


X.— THE MOST FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENTIA 
OF POETRY AND PROSE. 


Ir is my purpose in this paper to consider the relations 
of the two great types of literary expression, poetry and 
prose, and, if possible, to determine the most vital, funda- 
mental, and essential trait which discriminates one type 
from the other, more particularly in the primitive stages of 
their development. 

In this investigation certain postulates regarding the 
nature of literature and of art will be of service in clear- 
ing the ground. I shall make four such assumptions, as 
follows : 

First, the difference between these two literary types is 
a fundamental, not a superficial difference. In the words 
of Professor Earle, “the distinction between poetry and 
prose is one which is seated in the nature of things.... 
it is a profound and essential organic distinction.” * 

Second, all literature, whether poetry or prose, is 
included in the circle of the arts. Literature, I mean, 

_ is cognate with architecture, sculpture, painting, and 
music. It is evolved from the same general sources, 
observes the same general laws, and manifests the same 
general characteristics. It differs from the other arts 
only in the character of its medium and the extent to 
which it is “used. 

Third, art is the outcome of an attempt to express and 

_to convey to others an idea, feeling, or experience. Every 
such attempt, however naive or commonplace, in as far as 
it succeeds, results in a work of art.’ But it does not nec- 
essarily result in a great work of art, for the value of any 


‘Earle, English Prose, p. 151. 
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work is dependent upon the skill of the artist, the nature 
_of the medium, the intrinsic worth of the idea embodied, 
and a variety of other factors more or less obscure. ~ 

Fourth, every art process on its first appearance was. 
what the scientists call a utility accommodation. That is, 
it originated in some act which was at the time useful in 
preserving the life of man or in maintaining his social 
integrity. 

Bearing these assumptions in mind, let us now consider 
some of the proposed differenti of prose and poetry. 
Certain of these relate to the content, one, at least, to the 
form. I will consider first those relating to the content. 

1. But little inquiry is needed to discover that most of 
the marks of difference suggested by writers on poetry are 
general qualities characteristic of all the arts indifferently. 
Imagination is such a differentia. We are told that poetry 
is the organ of imagination, prose the organ of reason. But 
it requires no profound acquaintance with principles of art 
to detect the falsity of this distinction. Poets make use of 
imagination, no doubt; but so do workers in every other 
art. Imagination is indispensable alike in architecture, 
sculpture, music, painting, and literature. It appears in 
prose as well as in poetry. It may, it is true, shine out 
more brilliantly in some poetry than in some prose, but 
the contrary may also be true. Burke’s prose, for example, 
is more truly imaginative than Pope’s poetry. 

2. Emotion has often been set up as a distinguishing . 
mark. But this again is common to all art, and the test 
breaks down utterly when applied to specific cases. Thus 
one would hesitate to affirm that Lamb’s essays are lacking 
in emotion. Wordsworth’s Ereursion pales its uneffectual 
fire in the presence of Carlyle’s French Revolution. 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters shows more heat than all of 
Landor’s verse. Even taking English prose in bulk and 
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setting it over against English verse in bulk, it is not so 
easy as one might think — especially when one comes to 
the novelists — to say which of the two displays more 
joy, more wrath, more passion. 

3. Distinguishing marks based upon the degree of 


some artistic quality manifested in the work, such, for 


example, as insight into man or nature, nobility of emotion, 
grade of pleasure aroused in the hearer, elevation of sub- 
ject-matter, creative power of the writer, and so on, — 
these require no extended discussion. It is obvious that 
they are tests of the relative values of different specimens 
of art, not means of distinguishing one type of literature 
from another type. Sculpture, painting, prose, poetry, — 
any one of these may display greater or less insight into 
nature and human nature, may be moderately or greatly 
noble in its content, may give much or little pleasure. 
We cannot in this way differentiate poetry from prose, 
for prose is not undeveloped poetry, but diverse. It is 
true that some poetry may in degree of emotion, imagina- 
tion, or creative power rise far above some prose, and it 
may well be that in these respects the best poetry, taken in 
bulk, rises above the best prose, taken in bulk, that has 
yet been written. But as long as some prose rises in 
these respects above some undeniably genuine poetry, 
these particular traits will not serve as a differentia of 
poetry in general from prose in general. Nor is the case 
better when the test is applied to particular examples. A 
mode of differentiation which brings Henry Esmond under 
poetry and Hudibras under prose may be interesting and 
suggestive, but it can never meet with general acceptance. 

4. If the differenti just considered be set aside as 
pertaining to art in general, or as indicating degrees of 
artistic value or artistic success rather than differences of 
literary type, there still remains the important difference 
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of form. On this subject the last word has apparently 
been said by Professor Gummere in his work, The Be- 
ginnings of Poetry. In an exhaustive chapter in which 
he brings together the opinions of many critics, ancient and_ 
modern, Professor Gummere attempts to show that rhythm ~. 
(by which he means meter) is the essential fact of poetry. 
« All writers on poetry,” he says, “take rhythm for 
granted until someone asks why it is necessary.” ‘ Poetry 
is rhythmic utterance, rhythmic speech, with mainly emo- 
tional origin.” Here we seem to have a definite, workable 
differentia — one, moreover, upon which there is already 
consensus of opinion among the critics. Writings ing 
meter are poetry, writings not in meter are es 
nothing could be simpler. But a more ul eXamin 
tion of the argument gives us pause. r, we learn 
upon further reading, is not offered as a fundamental 
differentia, but merely as a sign. ‘ Nobody pretends,” 
says Professor Gummere, “that rhythm is the soul of 
poetry; it is a necessary form, a necessary condition.” 
It appears, therefore, that the aim of this chapter is not, 
as might be supposed, to discover the essence of poetry as 
poetry and to set it over against the essence of prose. 
The quest is merely for an invariable mark or sign by 
which the two types may be conveniently distinguished. 

I would not question the practical usefulness of such a. 
distinguishing mark, but it is obviously not the differentia 
for which I am seeking. I am not content to stop with an 
outward sign or symptom, with a touchstone which applied 
to a given piece of literature enables the critic to say, 
‘ This is poetry,’ or ‘ This is prose.’ I wish, as I suggested 
in the beginning, to arrive at those fundamental causes, 
which, operating on the mind of man and his mode of 
expression, have issued on the one hand in the form of 
prose, on the other in the form of poetry. Having deter- 
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mined these primal causes, we may then, if we choose, 
trace from them the divergent forms which outwardly 
characterize the divergent types. Putting aside, then — 
though reluctantly —the differentia of meter, let us ask, 
What are these primal causes ? 

Art, as I have said, is the means by which an individual 
expresses his thoughts, feelings and experiences (that is, 
himself) and communicates them to his fellow-men. If. 
this definition be accepted, it follows that every art process 
has a two-fold character. On one side, it is a process of 
self-expression ; on the other side, it is a process of com- 
munication. Regarded from the point of view of expres- 
sion, the artist is a man whose emotion and imagination 
continually well up within him and seek outlet. His 
intuitions, his reflections, the stored-up experiences of his 
life, his contacts with man and nature, — these, colored by 
his feelings, worked over in his imagination, rise in his 
heart and gather to his lips and ery for utterance. That 
is, the artist from this point of view is an expressive indi- 
viduality. But on the other hand the artist is a man 
who yearns to communicate his feelings to his fellow- 
men. Haunted by the vision of a listening world, he \ 
projects himself eagerly toward his imagined audience. He 
i} hungers for communion. He desires that his thought may 
pass into other men and prevail. In fine, he is a communi- 
cative individuality. Furthermore, these two impulses 
are coincident. In the process of creation the artist is at 
the same moment thrilled by the impulse to self-expression 
and by the impulse to communication; with the same 
glance he looks into his own heart and into the heart of 
humanity. But although every artistic process is at once 
j expressive and communicative, the two impulses rarely 
balance. The emphasis in any particular case is thrown 
upon one side or the other. The art-product is predomi- 
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nantly expressive gr it is predominantly communicative. 
Present in all grades of artistic production this two-fold 
aspect is more easily observable in primitive life, to 
which we must recur for the genesis of all aesthetic 
phenomena. In the life of primitive man two distinct 
types of social situation continually arise. One is that in 
which the need is primarily for self-expression; the other | 
is that in which the need is primarily for communication. 
It is not difficult to find examples. Let us consider first 
the genesis of communication. In the struggle for exist- 
ence between rival clans a typical situation is that in which 
a fighting man on one side, having been cut off from his 
fellows, is in imminent peril of his life. In this emergency 
the fighter’s greatest need is to convey to his clansmen in 
the briefest and most effective way the fact of his embar- 
rassment. He shouts for help. In doing so he no doubt 
expresses himself; feelings rise within him and clamor for 
utterance; but his interest is obviously less in self- 
expression than in instant communication. The chief 
propulsive power back of his utterance is the imperative 
need of conveyance. He wants to transmit to other per- 
sons knowledges and feelings which now they do not 
possess.* 


’ According to Hirn, Origins of Art, p, 184, communication is itself 
essentially non-esthetic, although it has called into existence some 
important esthetic qualities, such as exactness, explicitness, reserve, 
etc. This position is, I think, untenable. It has arisen from Hirn’s 
taking too restricted a view of the nature and content of communication 
—“the purely intellectual motive of conveying with the greatest possi- 
ble clearness a thought-content,” he calls it, as if in its earliest stages 
communication took the form of business letters. Primitive com- 
munication, for aught I can see, may be as little intellectual as primi- 
tive expression. The content to be conveyed may be hate, love, despair, 
reverence, or any other state of feeling, as well as facts or inferences; 
and the motive, as in the cry for help, may be as emotional as the 
motive of a lyric. 
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The second typical situation is that in which the pri- 
mary need is for self-expression. In the early history of 
mankind this need is doubtless most keenly felt on festal 
occasions. I will take by way of illustration Ehrenreich’s 
description of the Botocudos quoted by Professor Gum- 
mere:! “Qn festal occasions the whole horde meets by 
night round the camp fire for a dance. Men and women 
alternating .... form a circle: each dancer lays his arms 
about the necks of his two neighbours, and the entire ring 
begins to turn to the right or to the left, while all the 
dancers stamp strongly and in rhythm the foot that is 
advanced, and drag after it the other foot. Now with 
drooping heads they press closer and closer together; now 
they widen the circle. Throughout the dance resounds a 
monotonous song to the time of which they stamp their 
feet.”” Here there is small need of communication, for 
there is next to nothing to communicate. Each person 
knows and feels what every other person knows and feels. 
Every man is at once audience and performer. The sense 
of communication is absorbed in the lust of expression. 

It is obvious that these two situations present striking 
psychological differences. In the first the imagination of 
the speaker is busy with his audience. He hungers for 
publication. He yearns to see the impact of his utterance 
on his hearers. He drags up expression by the roots, as it 
were, in order to hurl it at the heads of his fellow-clans- 
men. His chief satisfaction comes from their response to 
his cry. 

In the second situation the satisfaction comes from the 
relief of surcharged feelings. That the utterance goes 
out to fellow-beings is felt, to be sure, but the objective 
point of the utterance is felt less keenly, less pungently, 


1 Beginnings of Poetry, p. 95. 
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less piquantly than the release of the tension. The 
impulse to self-expression at its height may be likened to 
Robinson Crusoe’s desire to exhale his breath when he was 
buried in the body of the wave. “I was ready to burst,” 
he says, “‘ with holding my breath when, as I felt myself 
rising, so to my immediate relief I found my head and 
hands shoot above the surface of the water.” Robinson 
Crusoe was not at that moment concerned about the objec- 
tive point of his exhalation. The products of respiration 
might go wherever they liked; nature would take care of 
them. What he wanted was relief. 

Since the two situations ere markedly different and 
since the organism always adjusts its modes of action to 
the situation, it is to be assumed that in the products of 
man’s esthetic activity there will be a corresponding line 
of demarkation. One species of wxsthetic products will 
be the outcome of the expressive frame of mind, another 
will be the outcome of the communicative frame of mind. 

These differences may be embodied in a formula. To 
the utterance which springs from the first situation we 
may apply the term expression for communication’s sake. 
To that which springs from the second we may apply the 
term communication for expression’s sake. 

To illustrate this distinction once more and under 
another figure, primitive man in the act of utterance 
may be compared to a bowman on the point of shooting an 
arrow at a mark. The bowman is interested both in the 
release of the arrow and in its objective point, that is, the 
target. But the center of greatest interest may conceiv- 
ably be either. In terms of the formula, communication 
for expression’s sake is the twang of the bow-string; 
expression for communication’s sake is the ‘chug’ of the 
arrow as it buries itself in the target. 

That such bifurcation does actually exist in the arts 
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other than literature has been demonstrated by John 
Stuart Mill,’ and the point need not therefore be argued 
at length. I will, however, give a few illustrations of my 
own, 
In architecture the Pyramids seem to have been erected 
mainly for the purpose of communicating to posterity cer- 
, tain egotistic ideas of the Egyptian monarchs ; the Parthe- 
non, for the purpose of bringing to expression the ideals 
of its creator. 

Music, though it is mainly expressive, is not infrequently 
used for purposes of communication. Bugle calls, drum- 
taps for marching, and the like, are used primarily not to 
express the ideas of the bugler or the drummer, but to 
convey information to the listener. The Leitmotifs of the 

Ji Wagnerian operas when first announced are mainly for the 
.4 purpose of communication. They bear a curious resem- 
blance to bugle calls. An example of music wrested from 
i joa its usual purposes and diverted to communication is found 
| | in the following passage from Scott’s Redgauntlet:* « His 
i | profession furnished me with some hope that this desired 
| communication might be attained, since it is well known 
' that in Scotland, where there is so much national music, 
the words and airs of which are generally known, there is 

a kind of free-masonry amongst performers, by which they 
can, by the mere choice of a tune, express a great deal to 

1 the hearers. Personal allusions are often made in this 

manner, with much point and pleasantry; and nothing is 

more usual at public festivals, than that the air played to 

Ee , accompany a particular health or toast, is made the vehicle 
of compliment, spirit, and sometimes of satire.” 

In the field of painting we may discover the communi- 

- cative impulse not only in picture-writing, message-sticks, 


1 Thoughts on Poetry and its Varieties. 
? Chapter IX. 
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and other primitive modes of conveying thought, but also 
in those modery pictures whose primary purpose is to tell 
a story. Such pictures, although condemned by some 
writers on art, have been popular in all ages, and probably 
will continue to be. Over against them and at the other 
extreme may be set paintings like those of Whistler, which 
aim to express the artist’s moods and impressions. 

What is true of the arts of architecture, music, and 
painting, is also true of the art with which we are here 
mainly concerned, namely, the art of speech. It should 
first be pointed out, however, that all forms of vocal 
utterance, and all forms of gesture, both in animals and 
man, are alike in one respect. I mean that for physi- 
ological and psychological reasons all vocal utterances are 
rhythmical. The dog barks, the cat caterwauls, the infant 
cries, the man speaks, in a rhythmical series of sounds. 
All gestures are rhythmical. The animal organism in a 
normal state cannot express itself otherwise. For this 
reason the main part of our inquiry consists in deter- 
mining in what respect the natural rhythmical movements 
of gesture and of vocal utterance are modified by the 
shifting of emphasis from the side of expression to the 
side of communication. 

Beginning low down in the scale, we may notice, as 
corroborative evidence, that the cries of animals possess 
a different quality according as they are predominantly 
expressive or predominantly communicative. I give the 
following examples at the risk of smiles and gibes; but 
those who are familiar with the researches of Darwin, 
Groos and others concerning the genesis of expressive 
signs, will, I am sure, appreciate the importance of this 
kind of data. 

The cat, when it is in an expressive mood, purrs, but 
instantly changes its utterance to a cry or series of cries 
when it desires to attract the attention of man. 


‘ 
{ 
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The voice of certain birds, as the cat-bird, for example, 
differs according to the mood. When the cat-bird is alone 
and communing with itself, it pours out its notes in a series 
of regular rhythms. When, on the other hand, being dis- 
turbed, it wishes to communicate its feelings to man or to 
its young, it utters harsh, strident cries arranged in a series 
of a less regular kind.! 

The domestic cow, if we may trust the sympathetic 
observations of Mr. John Burroughs, varies its utterance 
to meet the varying needs of the social situation. The 
voice of the cow has four tones, or lows. Three of these 
are communications, namely, the alarmed or distressed 
low of affection when her calf is taken away, the call of 
hunger, and the frenzied baw] to her kin on smélling 
blood — the cry of the clan. But the fourth tone is dif- 
ferent. It is “a long sonorous volley expressive of a kind 
of unrest, a vague longing.” 

I draw a fourth instance from my own observation. A 


: kitten, by falling from the furnace pipes to the cellar floor 


of my house, injured itself severely. As long as it was 
alone its cries were regular; it emitted a kind of groan with 
each expiration of its breath. But when it heard me enter 
the cellar it changed the character of its cry. It raised 
the pitch of the tones and gave the cries with increasing 
rapidity, intensity, and insistence. This characteristic of 
its utterance persisted for some seconds, or until I spoke 
to it, when the cries became again more regular and fainter. 
I infer that while the animal was merely expressing itself, 
giving its feelings vent, it cried in a rhythmical (one might 
almost say a metrical) series. When it passed to a com- 
municative mood, its cries became cumulative. 


'I have observed a pet canary interrupt its song when it was spoken 
to, give a little chirp of acknowledgment in a quite different key and 
modulation, then resume its singing. 


| 
Eas 
fae 
| 
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Turning from animals to man, we may begin with an 
example of gesture. A country schoolmaster sitting in 
his chair absorbed ‘in thought unconsciously begins drum- 
ming with his fingers on the desk. Since by the finger- 
movement he is expressing himself, not consciously com- 
municating his mood to others, the drumming takes the 
form of a tattoo. But now change the conditions some- 
what. Suppose, while he is thus expressing himself, that 
he hears a snicker from the back of the room. Instantly 
the character of the tapping will be transformed. The 
teacher will now apply his knuckles to the desk in a 
cumulative series of smart raps. His mental attitude has 
changed. At first, when he was in an expressive mood, 
his finger-movements were made for the sake of giving his 
feelings vent. But now he is in a communicative mood, 
and the rapping on the desk is intended to convey his feel- 
ings to his pupils. 

The duration of the gesture in each case deserves atten- 
tion. In the first situation the tattoo will continue until 
the mood changes, varying in tempo and character with 
the rise and fall of the emotional wave. In the second, 
the rapping will be kept up with increasing intensity and 
rapidity until it is checked by the response of the hearers.! 

The cry of an infant when it is merely expressing its 


1The same differences may be noted in signs of applause, which are, 
of course, at once expressions of the pleasure of the audience and com- 
munications to the performers. When an audience is genuinely delighted 
and breaks out into a spontaneous clapping of hands, the successive 
strokes are at fairly regular intervals. This is especially true of per- 
sons who, absorbed in pleasing recollections of the performance, applaud 
abstractedly and as ifinadream. On the other hand, when the hand- 
clapping is mainly communicative for exampie when the performance 
is late in beginning and the audience is impatient, or when the applause 
is merely notice to a singer that he is to come back and repeat his song, 
the successive strokes tend to increase in energy and the tempo to 
accelerate. 


ple, 
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feelings is markedly different from its cry when it is try- 
ing to attract the attention of the nurse. In the first case 
the sounds are uttered at regular intervals with rhythmical 
crescendoes and diminuendoes as its pain or fear increases 


" and diminishes. In the second case thé child is apt to cry 


loudly and, so to speak, pointedly for a few seconds and 
then to pause an instant for a response. This peculiarity 
gives to the series a cumulative movement. 

A child of four or five who has just received some joy- 
ful piece of news will express himself in repetitious and 
rhythmical ways by such expressions as “goody, goody, 
goody!” or “whoopity, whoopity, whoopity!” But to 
summon one of his boy friends to share his enjoyment he 
will call in a rhythm of a different kind, such as “ oh-eé-o,” 
or “ whoo-ee” breaking off as soon as he hears a response. 

The examples which I have now given have not only 
shown that a difference exists between expressive and © 
communicative utterance, they have also disclosed the 
way in which this difference reacts upon the character of 
the rhythm. Communicative utterance, as we have seen, 
arises, as in the ery for help, from the urgent necessities 
of a practical situation. It adapts itself to these necessi- 
ties. It moves right onward until it accomplishes its 
object, which is to convey ideas or feelings to an auditor. 
Its rhythm is determined by the auditor’s response. If 


_ Tesponse is delayed, the pitch rises, the utterance becomes 


more vehement, the cries more frequent. If response is 
prompt, the utterance is checked, or falls off in rapidity 
and force. We may say therefore that the earliest com- 
municative utterance was characterized by two main fea- 


tures: (1) It had a swaying, fluctuating movement of a 
“seemingly irregular kind; (2) it displayed cumulative 


intensity or climax, conjoined with diminishing intensity 
or cadence. These, I need hardly say, are the character- 


} 

(| | 

| 
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istics of prose in all languages. On the other hand, in 
the expressive type of speech the individual is busy pri- 


marily with his own thoughts and feelings. His mind is - 


self-centered. There is the spontaneous overflow of pow- 
erful feelings of which Wordsworth speaks. Under such 
circumstances it is possible for the rhythm to be shaped 
by purely physiological or psychological causes. Thus 
expressive utterance falls naturally into a fairly regular 
series subject to changes in tempo and pitch corresponding 
to the successive moods of the speaker. But, as I have 
said, in the early life of man the emotional upheaval 
usually took place as a festal and communal fact. The 
expressive impulse in primitive times was at its height 
when men were singing and dancing in unison. The 
expressive form of speech was thus mainly shaped by the 
necessity laid upon the social group of acting as a unit, 
of taking the forward step and the backward step in time 
with the rest, of shouting in concert as the foot descended. 
To quote from Professor Gummere: “It is clear that 
movements of labor, particularly in a reminiscent festal 
act, and movements of the communal dance, furnished the 
raw material of poetry. In all cases the primitive dance, 
or what seemis to come nearest to that state of the art, is 


a dance of masses of men for one purpose and to one exact 


rhythm. Equal sets of movements gave the verse, and 
sets of these sets gave in time the strophe. Communal 
interest, resulting’in the communal expression, added con- 
tents to form; arid shout, movement, cadence, are all born 
of this absolutely social and communal impulse.” The 
chief characteristic of expressive utterance is then this — 
that it consists of, brief units of approximately equal length 
so arranged as to constitute a regular rhythmical series. 
This is the chief formal characteristic of poetry in all 


languages. 
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But even if this be the true differentia of prose and 
poetry, in their primitive stages, the question may be 
raised whether the modern types, so much richer in content, 
so much more complex in structure, can be thus discrimi- 
nated. No doubt there is great risk in attempting to pass 
by means of a formula from the earlier literature to the 
later. Nevertheless, since the literature of our time, no 
matter how complex, is no more than the gradual develop- 
ment of the humblest and most naive forms of speech, it 
ought to be possible to cross the gulf in safety. It ought 
to be possible, that is, on the one hand to give any piece 
of poetry a prosaic cast simply by throwing the emphasis 
upon the communicative phase, and on the other hand to 
give any piece of prose a poetic cast simply by throwing 
the emphasis upon expression. The hypothesis is easily 
tested. Let us attempt first the conversion of poetry into 
prose. The song from Tennyson’s Maud will serve as a 
corpus vile. If we speak the lines, “ Come into the garden, 
Maud, For the black bat, night, hath flown,” in the mood 
of one who, while he addresses his mistress, is giving his 
surcharged heart relief, we shall fall into the usual poetical 
modulation. The words are a lyric cry addressed — does 
one care to whom? They are for Maud, for us, for any- 
one. They are the utterance of youth and passion, that 
is the all-important thing.! 

‘If verse is the natural language of communication for expression’s 
sake, what shall be said about diaries ? Why are not all diaries writ- 
ten in poetry ? With reference to some diaries the answer is obvious. 
The Diary of Marie Bashkirtseff, for example, was written for publica- 
tion. It is as communicative as a leader in the London Times. But 
Pepys’ Diary? That was surely written for himself alone. No doubt ; 
but that is just the reason why it is in prose. It was a communication 
to himself. A reviewer writing in the New York Nation some months 
ago, called attention to the pang with which Pepys makes note of his 


growing blindness and suggests that his regret was due less to the blind- 
ness itself than to the reflection that he would no longer be able to read 


i 
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But now shift the mood imaginatively. Let the lines 
be spoken by one who is mainly concerned in conveying 
his thought to another. So spoken, the lines inevitably 
gravitate to the prosaic. It is difficult to keep one’s face 
straight while one says them because of the incongruity 
between the old poetic associations of the lines and the 
new prosaic mold into which they are compelled. 


to himself the record of his amours. In other words, Pepys’ interest in 
writing his diary was not that of one who is giving vent to irrepressible 
feelings, but of one who is holding communication with his most inti- 
mate acquaintance. 

1 The poets themselves have in general taken kindly to this theory of 
their poetic mood. Thus Walt Whitman says “Give me to warble 
spontaneous songs recluse by myself, for my own ears only.” 
Tennyson's lines have often been quoted : 

“TI do but sing because I must 
And pipe but as the linnets sing.” 
Says Mrs. Browning in Aurora Leigh : 
“ And whosoever writes good poetry, 

Looks just to art. He does not write for you 
Or me,— for London or for Edinburgh ; 

He will not suffer the best critic known 

To step into his sunshine of free thought 

And self-absorbed conception and exact 

An inch-long swerving of the holy lines 


What the poet writes, 
“He writes; mankind accepts it if it suits.” 

More valuable as testimony is the following from Shelley’s Defense of 
Poetry : “A poet is a nightingale, who sits in darkness and sings to 
cheerZits own solitude with sweet sounds; his auditors are as men 
entranced by the melody of an unseen musician, who feel that they are 
moved and softened, yet know not whence or why.” 

It is important to note, however, that expression, although it is 
the dominating influence in the poetic process, is not the only one. 
Poetry is not expression for expression’s sake; communication always 
plays some part in it. How delicately these two forces must in 
the act of creation be adjusted one to the other in the poet’s mind is 
thus indicated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti : 

“Above all ideal personalities with which the poet must learn to 
identify himself, there is one supremely real which is the most impera- 
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To illustrate the conversion of prose into poetry is not 
so easy, but I will attempt it. Take the examples cited by 
Professor Gummere in the Beginnings of Poetry, p. 59. 
The first is a passage from Carlyle on the murdered 
Princess De Lamballe: “She was beautiful; she was 
good ; she had known no happiness.” This, says Profes- 
sor Gummere, is prose because its cadence falls naturally 
into the sweep of Carlyle’s prose, that is, it is not part of 
a rhythmic whole. The second example, to be compared 
with it, is from Webster’s Duchess of Malfi: “Cover her 
face; mine eyes dazzle; she died young.” This is poetry, 
we are told, because its rhythm is part of the larger 
rhythm of the drama. The distinction is just, but has 
Professor Gummere seized upon the essential, underlying, 
causal differentia — the ris xuwjocews? Is there not 
behind the rhythm in each case (for both passages are 
rhythmical) some compelling force? Is there not a mood 
which would go far to melt the sentences of Carlyle and 
make them flow, or at least tend to flow, into the rhythm 
of Webster’s? They are now Carlyle’s communication to 
us. He is in a communicative mood; he wants to hear 
the impact of these words upon our minds. But conceive 
him in an expressive mood, the heart full, the thought 
crying for utterance, conveyance diminished to a sense of 
kinship and sympathy with the race. It is not difficult 
to think of the words as shaping themselves into poetical 
forms under the influence of such a mood. 


tive of all; namely, that of his reader. And the practical watchfulness 
needed for such assimilation is as much a gift and instinct as is the 
creative grasp of alien character. It is a spiritual contact hardly con- 
scious yet ever renewed, and which must be a part of' the very act of 
production.” (Quoted in William Sharp’s Rossetti, p. 406.) 

'In prose-poetry the words do, as it were, melt and tend to flow into 
poetic forms. Prose-poetry results when a writer adhering to the 
traditional medium of communication —the forms invested by long use 
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I will add some miscellaneous applications of this dif- 
ferentia : 

A considerable part of Wordsworth’s verse, particularly - 
of the Prelude and the Excursion, appears to have been 
written while Wordsworth was in a communicative mood. 
Consequently, although he employs the traditional versi- 
fication and at times evinces great imagination and noble 
feeling, the lines remain hopelessly prosaic. 

The difference between Shakespeare and Verulam is 
that Shakespeare’s genius is essentially an expressive 
genius, concerned only secondarily with the demands of 
communication ; whereas Lord Bacon’s genius is essentially 
a communicative genius, concerned primarily with modes 
of transmission and fearful lest the modern tongues shall 
play the bankrupt with its intellectual wares. The 
impulse to expression in Shakespeare, so eager, so intense, 
so individual, must have been in Bacon what the psychol- 
ogists call a massive feeling —a vague desire without a 
definite locus in his mind, a general quality of his mental 
organism. Shakespeare, fairly stifled in the midst of his 


with communicative associations becomes interested mainly in 
expression. Under the influence of the expressive impulse the words 
tend to fall into regular rhythms, but are prevented from doing so by 
the writer’s sense of integrity — his sense of the artistic necessity of 
maintaining the structural form with which he set out. If his sense 
of stylistic integrity is weak, he is apt, like Dickens and Ingersoll, to 
lapse into bad blank verse. 

1 Anyone who has written verse — such verse as it was given to him 
to write — knows how fatal to the versifying mood it is to let the mind 
wander to anticipated readers, and busy itself with their hypothetical 
needs and desires. The words congeal and the line grows ponderous. 
In writing prose, however, the case is just the opposite. Many skilful 
prosaists owe their success to the fact that they address themselves 
habitually, as they write, to an imaginary hearer or reader. For some 
interesting data on this point see Bainton’s Art of Authorship, and com- 
pare the passage on Thackeray in Saintsbury’s Short History of English 
Literature, p. 746. 
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pent-up feelings, we can imagine as throwing wide the door 
of expression, caring little who was outside so long as 
someone was there. Bacon we must think of as peering 
through a convenient loophole, surveying the faces of the 
throng, and pondering the probable effect of his utterance 
‘upon men’s minds and distant ages. 

The Bible, since it is in prose, has throughout for most 
modern readers the force of a communication. It is a 
message. By its very form it seems not so much the 
utterance of a divine being as a communication to man- 
kind. But to the ancient Hebrews a considerable part of 
it must have had a different aspect. The poetical books 
were primarily expressions of the deity, or of individuals ; 
they were only secondarily messages to man. By using 
the Modern Readers’ Bible, in which the poetical books 
are arranged in the form of poetry, one may realize in some 
degree this change of emphasis. 

My conclusion is then that the difference between poetry 
and prose has its root in the difference between two great 
and ever-recurring social situations, — first, the situation 
in which a member of society is moved to verbal utterance 
mainly by a desire to communicate himself to his fellow 
men, the desire for expression being present but sub- 
ordinate ; second, the situation in which one man, or a 
number of men acting in concert, are moved by a desire to 
express or give vent to the feelings and ideas which arise 
in them, the desire being the natural psychological neces- 
sity that thought and feeling in simple natures must have 
some motor outlet. The character of the situation in 
each case colors the quality of the utterance, gives to it a 
peculiar tone, or tang, or atmosphere, whatever form it 
may take. But the form also of the expression has been 
determined by the situation out of which the expression 
flowed. The situation which is toned communicatively 
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gives rise to a form of utterance in which, to use the 
language of Professor Budde, “the current of speech flows 
consistently as far as the thought carries it,” or until there 
is some response of comprehension on the part of the 
listener. The situation which is toned expressively gives 
rise tga form of utterance in which the store of thought 
is divided into relatively brief units, the arrangement of 
which is determined by the ebb and flow of individual 
feeling or by the consent of the throng. To recur to my 
formula, poetry is communication in language for expres} 
sion’s sake; prose is expression in language for communi‘ 
cation’s sake. 

It remains for me to acknowledge my indebtedness to a 
distinguished authority. I refer to John Stuart Mill. 
From Mill’s essay entitled “Thoughts on Poetry and its 


' Varieties” I have derived two main ideas: first, I have 


taken bodily the idea that the distinction between poetry 
and prose is common to all the arts; second, Mill’s state- 
ment that “eloquence is heard; poetry is overheard,” 


- suggested to me the idea that poetry is expressive, prose 


communicative. My interpretation of these ideas is, how- 
ever, so different from that of Mill that it may, I hope, 
still make some claim to originality. 


Frep NEWT6N Scerrt. 
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XI.—NOTES ON SPANISH SOURCES OF 
MOLIERE. 


THE object of this article is to call attention to certain 
cases of close resemblance between passages in Moliére’s 
plays and others taken from Spanish literature or eon- 
nected with it. Except in details where credit is duly 
given to the discoverer, none of these cases has ever 
before been noted, to my knowledge. 

It is seldom possible to decide categorically whether or 
no these parallels are genuine instances of borrowing by 
Moliére, or merely coincidences of thought and expression. 
Therefore I am content usually to leave the judgment to 
the reader, after putting the facts before him. 


1. “JE PRENDS MON BIEN....” 


“Tl m’est permis, disoit Moliére, de reprendre mon bien 
ou je le trouve.” So Grimarest records,! and every critic 
who has touched upon the subject of imitation in the great 
comic writer has repeated it, giving to the phrase the mean- 
ing which best suited him. But no one seems to have 
noticed that the sentence is itself merely a quotation from 
a contemporary play. Le Gouvernement de Sanche Pansa 
by Guérin de Bouscal (Paris, 1642, 4°), is one of the free 
adaptations of Don Quixote which were not uncommon in 
France from 1630 to 1660. The scene is laid at the time 
when Sancho receives the reins of government, and his 
skill in judging the cases brought before him is put upon 
the stage! His judgments are, however, quite different 


'Grimarest, Vie de Moliére, ed. P._—Malassis, 1877, p. 8. 
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from those imagined by Cervantes. At the conclusion of 
one of them Sancho observes: 
“la justice approuue, 
Qu’on reprenne son bien partout ot lon le trouue.” 
Act III, se. 2, p. 51. 
If this play had no further connection with Moliére, 
one might well be sceptical about this source. But this 
very play was one of those given most frequently by 
Moliére’s troupe during the first years of its stay in Paris 
—29 times from 1659 to 1665 (inclusive). (See La 
Grange’s Registre.) More than this, Moliére himself 
played the part of Sancho, if we are to place any reliance 
upon another story told by Grimarest, how the great 
author, seated on Sancho’s donkey, tried in vain to re- 
strain the beast until the proper time for his entrance on 
the stage! Even if this story be not accepted, it seems 
most probable that Moliére would have taken Sancho’s 
réle for his own. In any case he was very familiar with 
the play, and the conclusion is made probable almost to 
certainty that he really did remark “Je prends-mon bien 
ou je le trouve,” applying to his own case the phrase from 
the well-known comedy, and his hearers doubtless under- 
stood it as a quotation. By the time the story reached 
Grimarest the source of the phrase was lost from view. 
The Spanish original contains nothing of the kind. 


1 Vie de Moliére, ed. cit., pp. 75-77. That Grimarest’s information 
was uncertain is evidenced by the fact that he puts the date of this 
performance, “aprés le retour de Baron,” i. e. after Easter, 1670. Now 
no Don Quixote play appears on the Registre of La Grange from that 
time till Moliére’s death ; one might perhaps have been given at some 
of the visits to court. Moreover Grimarest gives the title as Dom 
Quixote, and yet says that it relates Sancho’s installation in his govern- 
ment— something true of none of the Don Quixote plays except Le 
Gouvernement de Sanche Pansa. 
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Moliére was inspired by Cervantes through the medium 
of Guérin de Bouscal in another instance. The scene in 
le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (III, 12) in which Mme. Jourdain 
so sensibly objects to her husband’s desire for a son-in-law 
of rank is copied closely from the similar dispute between 
Sancho Pansa and his wife Teresa (Don Quixote, part IT, 
ch. 5), as was pointed out long since by Cailhava (De 
Ll’ Art de la comédie, 1786, II, 329). The scene appears in 
la Suite de Dom Quichotte, by Guérin de Bouscal (1639).! 
The fact that Moliére knew the French dramatic version 
is made clear by the following lines from de Bouscal : 


“SancuE: N’en parlons plus, suffit, elle sera comtesse : 
Et si vous me ffichez. elle sera Princesse.” 


This idea is not to be found in Cervantes, and it was 
plainly appropriated by Moliére : 

“M. JouRDAIN: Ne me répliquez pas davantage: ma 
fille sera marquise, en dépit de tout le monde; et, si vous 
me mettez en colére, je la ferai duchesse.” 

Two cases follow which seem to show that Moliére had 
his Cervantes fresh in mind when he was writing /e 
Bourgeois Géntilhomme.? 

M. Jourdain stammers out a compliment to Doriméne 
in these terms (III, 19): “—et si j'avais aussi le mérite 
pour mériter un mérite comme le vétre,—.’” Compare 
this extract from one of the books of chivalry which turned 
the. head of the unfortunate gentleman from La Mancha 


!This play I know only through the account of it given by the Fréres 
Partaict, Histoire du thé@tre francais, V1, 21-26. 

?T am indebted to Prof. P. B. Marcou for these two rapprochements. 
Apparently neither of the passages is covered by any of the French Don 
Quixote plays. 
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(Part I, ch. I): “Los altos cielos que de vuestra divinidad 
divinamente con las estrellas os fortifican, y os hacen 
merecedora del merecimiento que merece la vuestra gran- 
deza.” 

Covielle flatters M. Jourdain by telling him that his 
father was no shop-keeper, but a gentleman (IV, 5): “ Lui, 
marchand! C’est pure médisance, il ne l’a jamais été. 
Tout ce qu'il faisoit, c'est qu'il étoit fort obligeant, fort 
officieux ; et, comme il se connoissoit fort bien en étoffes, 
il en alloit choisir de tous les cétés, les faisoit apporter 
chez lui, et en donnoit 4 ses amis pour de I’argent.”’ 

The inn-keeper whom Don Quixote encounters in his 
first expedition is of equal gentility (Part I, ch. 3): 

“,....le dijo que....4 lo ultimo se habia venido a 
recoger 4 aquel su castillo, donde vivia con su hacienda y 
con las agenas, recogiendo en él 4 todos los caballeros 
andantes de cualquiera calidad y condicién que fuesen, sdlo 
por la mucha aficién que les tenia, y porque partiesen con 
él de sus haberes en pago de su buen deseo.” 


3. ARSINOB. 


M. Emile Roy, in his monograph on Charles Sorel! 
(Paris, 1891), which is so fertile in suggestions, has called 
attention to a story entitled la Dévote hypocrite, pp. 204 
seq. of les Nouvelles de Lancelot, tirées des plus célébres 
auteurs espagnols (first edition, Paris, 1628). He notes 
in it a situation resembling that in le Misantrope, in fact 
does not doubt that Moliére borrowed from it, but was 
unable to find the Spanish original. I have seen it, how- 
ever, in the Biblioteca Nacional at Madrid; it is the third 


1 Pp. 136-139. 
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in the volume of Novelas by Francisco de Lugo y Davila! 
(1622). But Moliére’s debt does not seem to me so certain 
as to M. Roy. He has given a full summary of the story, 
and I will not repeat it here. In brief, it tells of two 
orphan sisters, Delia and Lamia, who live alone in Madrid 
and receive many callers. The former is the elder, and 
of a coquettish turn, though honest enough; Lamia is 
quite the opposite, pious on the surface but secretly har- 
boring a poor lover. The younger sister, growing ambi- 
tious, prepares to lay siege to the rich Fernando, the 
favored lover of Delia. She chooses her time, and with a 
false show of modesty declares her love to Fernando, call- 
ing his attention to her sister’s coquetry, and proposing 
herself as a more discreet and desirable substitute. Fer- 
nando is not greatly impressed, however, and after a suc- 
cession of vain snares laid by Lamia he marries Delia, 
while her malicious sister is exposed and retires to a con- 
vent. 

M. Roy points out the resemblance of Lamia’s character 
to that of Arsinoé. Each pretended prude endeavors to 
deprive her coquettish rival of her lover; and this she 
does by denouncing to him the rival’s freedom of manners. 
There the resemblance ends. Lamia is a much more 
malicious and disagreeable person than Arsinoé; it is her 
sister whom she strives to render unhappy and to ruin; 
and her frank hypocrisy adds the last touch to her odious- 
ness. Yet thé whole situation is in a general way like 
that of le Misantrope, and Moliére may have found some 
inspiration in the story, which he is more likely to have 


'Ticknor gives the name as Lugo y Avila. The copy I saw had this 
title: Teatro popular: Novelas morales para mostrar los generos de 
vidas del pueblo, y afectos, costumbres, y pasiones del animo, cé 
aprouechamiento para todas personas, por D. Francisco de Lugo y 
Davila. En Madrid, etc., Afio 1622. Pp. 61b to 76a, Novela tercera, de 
Jas dos hermanas. 
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known in the translation than in the original. It is inter- 
esting to note the distinct literary value of this obscure 
tale by an almost unknown author; for it indicates the 
high level of interest maintained by Spanish story-tellers 
of the siglo de oro. The novelista seldom failed to find an 
interesting situation and an illuminating psychological 
touch. 


4. AND DESESPERER. 


The famous sonnet of Oronte in le Misantrope (I, 2) 
has long been the subject of discussion. Many have 
asserted that the sonnet was never written by Moliére 
himself, but was taken from the manuscript of some court 
gallant. There is no proof of this, and M. Roy has thrown 
all the probability on the other side of the argument by 
showing that two characteristic phrases in it occur also in 
Moliére’s earlier play, Dom Garcie de Navarre. 

The chute of the sonnet is well-known : 


“Belle Philis, on désespére 
Alors qu’on espére toujours.” 


Many critics have brought together examples of this 
association of espérer and its derivative. One striking 
parallel is furnished by the refrain of a serenade sung by 
hired musicians in the original Don Juan play, e/ Burlador 
de Sevilla? This refrain, addressed to dofia Ana, is as 
follows : 

“El que un bien gozar espera, 
Cuanto espera desespera.”’ 

Other passages are the following,—a stanza by Lope de 

Stafiiga (15th cent.) : 


1 Ch. Sorel, pp. 134-135; and 136, n. 1. 
271,12. There is nothing in le Festin de Pierre to show that Moliére 
ever knew the Burlador. 
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“Esperanga los que esperan 
Me suelen todos llamar: 
Mas algunos desesperan 
Por mucho tiempo esperar.” 


Some verses of Ronsard describing love: 


“Un désespoir of toujours on espére, 
Un espérer ot lon se désespére.” 


This last is in turn derived from a similar description 
of love in Le Roman de la Rose, where a succession of 
paradoxes includes espérance désespérée.” ! 

Lines from Lope de Vega’s Gatomaquia, silva II: 


“; Oh cuanto amor un alma desespera, 
Pues cuando ya se ve sin esperanza 
En un relleno tomara venganza ! ’?? 


M. Roy, for some inexplicable reason, chooses to reject 
all these examples and states that the real source of the 
sonnet is a sentence in the story of la Dévote hypocrite, 
with which we have just been dealing.® Lamie says (as 
quoted by Roy), “Un amant ne veut plus servir si long- 
temps sans récompense, ]’amour sans la jouissance se con- 
vertit en impatience, l’impatience en désespoir, le désespoir 
en inconstance, et l’inconstance en mépris.”. To my mind 
this quotation is the least convincing of all. More so is 
the corresponding passage from Lancelot’s Spanish model. 
It runs thus (Novelas of Lugo y Davila, p. 66a): “ Dilata- 
das esperacgas son oy desesperaciones, y lo G en otros siglos 
possessid, es oy esperaca,....” But that is no closer than 
the rest. 


1On the above passages and the commentators who noted them, see 
the Despois-Mesnard edition of Moliére, V, 462, n. 5. 

? This less happy example is given by Livet in his edition of le Misan- 
trope, Paris, 1883, p. 129. He wrongly gives the reference as silva VI- 

3 Ch. Sorel, pp. 136-138. 
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I wish to add a few parallels from Spanish sources: — 

In the &gloga of Pldcida y Vitoriano by Juan del Encina 

(1514?) are found these lines (p. 264 of the edition of 
the Real Academia Espaiiola) : 


“No sé por qué no me voy, 
Que esperando me destruyo. 
Quien espera desespera 
Y una hora se le hace un afio.” 
In the Farsa 6 cuasi comedia of Lucas Fernandez which 
begins Ay de mé triste (1514) are the following lines (p. 
55 of the Academy edition) : 


“Quien espera desespera : 

El que busca anda perdido : 

No hay muerte mis verdadera 

Y mis entera 

Que vivir el aborrido.” 

In Tirso de Molina’s comedy, Marta la piadosa (1614), 

the heroine opens the first act with a sonnet, of which this 
is{the last tiercet : 


“Mas 4 mi la esperanza de mis males 
De tal modo me aflige y desespera 
Que no puedo esperar ni aun esperanza.” 


In another play of Tirso, the tragedy la Venganza de 
Tamar, appear these words of the love-sick hero (I, 11): 


“De imposibles soy un mostro, 
Esperando desespero.” 


Lastly, a story by Maria de Zayas, called Turde Mega el 
desengaio (1637), opens with a bit of poetry, a sonnet with 
coda, which contains this line : 


“Espero, desespero, gimo, y lloro.”! 


' Biblioteca de Autores espafoles, XX XIII, 574. 
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If we were to pursue the word-play down to more 
recent times, we should find that it had passed out of the 
hands of writers with a tendency to preciosity into those 
of the people. The phrase “ Quien espera se desespera ” 
appears as a proverbial expression in the Coleccién de 
Refranes of Antonio Jiménez, Madrid, 1828. ! 

All this merely goes to show that as long as these two 
words of like sound and opposed meaning exist in Romance 
languages, they will continue to be juxtaposed for a cer- 
tain effect. He would be a bold critic who, with this 
array of independent examples before him, should accuse 
Moliére of having “ derived ” the idea of his sonnet. 


5. EL MARQUES DE ALFARACHE. 


The volume commonly known to students of Spanish 
drama as las Fiestas del Santisimo Sacramento is a collec- 
tion of autos con sus loas y entremeses first published in 
1644 as the work of Lope de Vega. It is reprinted in the 
second volume of the monumental edition of Lope’s works 
now in process of publication. Menéndez y Pelayo con- 
siders that the autos in it are genuine, but that the shorter 
pieces are of uncertain authorship. The sixth entremés is 
entitled ef Marqués de Alfarache, and, whether it be by 
Lope or another, affords material of some slight interest. 
It is a vivacious farce, tending to the burlesque. The 
striking thing about the piece as a whole is that it aims a 
vigorous blow against the inveterate enemies of Moliére, 
the petits marquis. The satire is as violent as that of the 
Précieuses ridicules, the Critique de U'école des femmes, or 


'The proverb may occur in some earlier refranero, but I have not 
observed it in any. 

2p. L, vol. II, Obras de Lope de Vega, publicadas por la Real Academia 
espafiola. 1892. 
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the Impromptu de Versailles, if not so fine or deep. One 
recognizes as a first cousin of Mascarille this empty-headed 
marquis, so ill-served, who takes up half the play with his 
dressing, amid mock ceremony, and who replies, when told 
that his glove-maker refuses to purvey to him longer until 
her bill is paid: 


“  Desconfiada, picara! Pagadla, 
Y buscad, Camarero, otra guantera 
Que fie, y que no pida que la pague, 
Que yo estoy luego alla para servirla.” 


If one expects to find this family air of resemblance 
borne out in details, one is only half rewarded. The very 
opening scene is tempting, but deceptive. The Marquis 
rushes half-dressed upon the stage, and shouts: 


“; Hola, don Blas, don Lucas, don Gregorio, 
Don Onofre, don Marcos, don Hilario, 
Don Benito, don Pablo, don Criséstomo, 
Don Simeén, don Celdos, don Tadeo, 
Don Joaquin, don Baltasar, don Lazaro, 
Don Fabian, don Lesmes, don Manzano, 
Don Tiburcio, don Claudio, don Mauricio, 
Don Celidén, don Gil, don Policarpo; 
Hola, criados; hola, pajes; hola, 
Toda la letania de los dones ; 
Hola, mozos de camara, oficiales, 
Gutiérrez, Zangas, Salmerén, Aguirre, 
Argin, Doria, Domeque, Ayora, Hernindez, 
Julio, Adamuz, Andtjar, Salamea, 
Caracuel, Lazarillo! g no hay alguno 
Que me venga 4 vestir? 
Page: Llama Vusia? 
Marq: Y he dado muchas voces... . 
CamaRERO: Yo ando ocupado agora con el sastre 
Y con el bordador. 
Mare: No sé qué os diga; 
Yo soy muy mal servido de vosotros, 
Y es menester poner en razén esto.” 
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Upon reading this scene (which is precisely in the vein 
of Scarron) one thinks at once of the Marquis de Mascarille 
in scene XI of the Précieuses ridicules, calling: 


“Hola! Champagne, Picard, Bourguignon, Cascaret, Basque, la Ver- 
dure, Lorrain, Provengal, la Violette! Au diable soient tous les laquais ! 
Je ne pense pas qu’ily ait gentilhomme en France plus mal servi que 
moi. Ces canailles me laissent toujours seul.” 


In fact Moliére borrowed direct from a comedy of 
Tristan Hermite, Le Parasite (1654).! There it is the 
terrible Captain who breaks out in invective (I, 5): 


“Hola, ho, Bourguignon, Champagne, le Picard, 

Le Basque, Cascaret!... 

Las d’aller, Triboulet! Oi sont tous mes valets ?... 

Je ne suis point servi: toute cette canaille 

Se cache au cabaret, ainsi que rats en paille. 

Hola! qu’on vienne A moy. 
CasCaRET: Que vous plaist-il, Monsieur ? 
Le Capitan: Oi sont tous ces coquins ? J’enrage de bon coeur : 

Ils ne répondent point lorsque je les appelle. 
CascareT: Monsieur. 
Le Capitan: Je leur rompray quelque jour la cervelle. 

Ow sont tes compagnons, qui ne me suivent point? 
Cascaret: Lun racoutre ses bas et l’autre son pourpoint,”. . . etc. 


Frank as usual in his appropriations, Moliére has not 
even taken the trouble to change the proper names, but 
has acted as if careful and willing to ensure to his obscure 
predecessors what little honor might be due them. The 
possibility remains that Tristan may have been acquainted 
with the Spanish farce, which has at least the advantage 
of priority. The “hose and doublet” with which Cas- 
caret’s companions are busied seem to bear more than a 
chance relation to the camarero’s “ tailor and embroiderer.” 


1 (Huvres de Moliére, ed. Despois-Mesnard, II, 105, n.3. The play is 
reprinted by V. Fournel, in Les Contemporains de Moliére, vol. III, pp. 
9-67. 
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Besides, the comedy of le Parasite smacks of Spanish 
intrigue in other ways. This Lisandre is employing no 
new ruse when in order to obtain entrance to his sweet- 
heart’s house he impersonates her brother, carried off by 
Turkish pirates when a child. Teodoro, in Lope’s Perro 
del Hortelano, used precisely the same method with com- 
plete success in order to get a foothold in a family of 
wealth and rank. Still more similar is the outline of 
Fernando de Zarate’s la Presumida y la Hermosa. In it 
Diego, only son of a Seville family, is taken captive by 
Moors on his way home from Flanders, where he has been 
since childhood. Juan, a fellow-soldier, arrives penniless 
in Seville and falls in love with Diego’s sister Leonor. 
Juan’s lackey, one of those of much resource, introduces 
himself as the missing Diego, and brings Juan into the 
house as his friend and comrade-in-arms. The plot devel- 
ops into one of the most complicated intrigues in all Span- 
ish drama, and in the last act the real Diego turns up, 
causing confusion and subsequent explanations. Just so 
old Alcidor in the French comedy appears from captivity 
to put Lisandre to shame. It is true that la Presumida y 
la Hermosa first appears in print in a mixed collection of 
1665,! but it may have been and probably was put on the 
stage and circulated in manuscript long before. Cold type 
was the last step in the progress of a Spanish play toward 
publicity. 

But let us return to the Marquis of Alfarache, who has 
been dressing meanwhile. We find him at the moment 
when a police officer is announced. 

“Mangus : Dile 
Que aunque venga de punta, que entre luego. 


¢ Qué querra el Alguacil de Corte agora? 
Querra pedirme alguna colgadura, 


1 Parte veinte y tres de comedias nuevas, etc., Madrid, 1665. (Ticknor 
library.) 
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When at last the officer discloses his errand, which is to 
attach the property of the Marquis on behalf of a tailor, 
the noble loses his politeness with his temper, and¥pours 
forth a shower of evil names, which the Alguacil endures, 
saying in comic resignation: 
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O cartas de favor para algun principe? 
Amigo mio! 
Déme Vuesoria 
Las manos. 
Oh, sefior! Los brazos tengo 
Para estas ocasiones ; tome silla. 
Muy bueno estoy en pie. 
Silla. 
Yo vengo 
Mas de prisa, sefior. 
Silla por vida 
De la Marquesa: silla, Alguacil mio: 
Silla por mi salud. 
Pues quiere honrarme, 
Vuesoria, yo quiero obedecerle. 
Ciibrase por mi amor: bonete digo. 
Yo estoy ansi muy bien. 
Acabe, acabe. 

A personas honradas. 

Aqui es justo 
Obedecer 4 Vuecelencia en todo. 
¢ Como mi sefiora dofia Barbara? 
Dojia Juana se llama. 

Eso no importa : 
Para con Dios lo mismo es uno que otro. 


Como esté su merced, al fin ? 
Muy buena 
Y muy criada desta casa. 
Tiénela 

Aficién la Condesa muy notable. 
No sé yo que haya vista 4 dofia Juana 
Mi sefiora la Marquesa. 

Reconoce 
Lo que merece, aun sin haberla visto.” 


ALGUACIL: 4 
Ae. 
Marg: qq 
ALG: a 
4 

ALG: 
ALG: 
Marq: 
4 
Mane: 
ALG 
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“Traéteme Vusia 
Como es razé6n que mi persona trate, 
Y como de tan gran sefior espero.” 


It is worth while to compare this scene with that famous 
one of le Festin de Pierre (IV, 3), the visit of M. Dimanche 
to his creditor Don Juan. There is no need to relate anew 
a passage which is one of the best known in all Moliére, but 
it is necessary to quote a few speeches for the purpose of 
comparison with the preceding selection. 


“Don Juan: Allons, vite, un siége pour monsieur Dimanche. 

M. Dimancue: Monsieur, je suis bien comme cela. 

D. J.: Point, point, je veux que vous soyez assis contre moi. 

Cela n’est point nécessaire. 

Otez ce pliant, et apportez un fauteuil. 

Monsieur, vous vous moquez; et.... 

Non, non, je sais ce que je vous dois; et je ne veux 
point qu’on mette de différence entre nous deux. 

Monsieur. 

Allons, asseyez-vous. 

Il n’est pas besoin, monsieur, et je n’ai qu’un mot a 
vous dire. J’étois.... 

Mettez-vous la, vous dis-je. 

Non, monsieur, je suis bien.... Je viens pour.... 

Non, je ne vous écoute point si vous n’étes assis. 

Monsieur, je fais ce que vous vouiez. Je.... 


S rors 


Comment porte Dimenche, votes 
Fort bien, monsieur, Dieu merci. 

C'est une brave femme. 

Elle est votre servante, monsieur. Je venois. 

The ee similarity in the phraseology of the two scenes 
is apparent; whether or not it implies interdependence I 
will not attempt to decide. Others have mentioned in this 
connection a couple of anecdotes related by Tallemant des 
Réaux, which give in a few lines, without any detail, an 
outline of just such a scene as Moliére’s!; but that he 


D. 
M. 
D. 
M. 
D. 
M. 
Dd. 
M. D 
D. J 
M.D 
D. 
M. 
D. 
M. 


1 See the Despois-Mesnard edition of Moliére, V, 172, n. 2. 
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knew the stories is merely a supposition. In any case, no 
one will deny that Moliére has cast about these germs 
such a final shape as to discourage followers. Although 
the Spanish author, be he Lope or another, is a close rival 
of the Frenchman in acuteness of phrase, the latter is far 
superior in dramatic effect, because Don Juan, unlike the 
marquis of Alfarache, is forewarned of his visitor’s object, 
and because he carries his hypocrisy through to a trium- 
phal end. It is at least noteworthy that this entremés 
should appear to enforce a statement of F. Génin, who 
assuredly had never heard of Alfarache, but remarked of 
the Dimanche scene, “ Don Juan se transforme tout 4 coup 
ici en un marquis de la cour de Louis XIV.” 


6. THE “HONNETES DIABLESSES.” 


There are two places in which Moliére has expressed his 
contempt for a certain type of woman. One is a famous 
passage in [Ecole des Femmes (IV, 8), where Chrysalde 
defends his position by describing a worse, that is, 


... “de me voir mari de ces femmes de bien 
Dont la mauvaise humeur fait un procés sur rien, 
Ces dragons de vertu, ces honnétes diablesses, 

Se retranchant toujours sur leurs sages prouesses, 
Qui, pour un petit tort qu’elles ne nous font pas, 

Prennent droit de traiter les gens de haut en bas, 
Et veulent, sur le pied de nous étre fidéles, 

Que nous soyons tenus 4 tout endurer d’elles.” 


The other passage is in the Impromptu de Versailles 
(sc. 1), where Moliére instructs Mlle. Béjart as to the 
réle she is to play. “ Vous, vous représentez une de ces 
femmes qui, pourvu qu’elles ne fassent point l’amour, 
croient que tout le reste leur est permis; de ces femmes 
qui se retranchent toujours fiérement sur leur pruderie, 
regardent un chacun de haut en bas, et veulent que toutes 
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les plus belles qualités que possédent les autres ne soient 
rien en comparaison d’un misérable honneur dont personne 
ne se soucie.” 

There is a connection too close to be slighted between 
these passages and part of a satire by Scarron, the so-called 
Epitre chagrine au maréchal d’Albret. Written near the 
end of Scarron’s life, a few years before the Ecole des 
Femmes, this poem and some others show that Scarron 
was capable of something better than burlesque. It con- 
tains a series of portraits of fdcheur, among them this: 

** vous dont la chasteté 
Remplit l’esprit d’une sotte fierté, 
Qui pretendez qu’aux pudiques Lucresses, 
Il est permis de faire les Diablesses, 
Et que pourveu qu’on garde son honneur, 
On peut n’avoir ni bonté ni douceur ; 
Et 1a dessus, O Mesdames les Prudes ! 
Vous devenez inciviles et rudes, 


_ Et tout le monde, et mesme vos Espoux, 
Ont a souffrir, et se plaindre de vous.” ! 


If these verses did not furnish Moliére some ideas — and 
other parts of the same poem bear witness to the affirma- 
tive — at least the great comedian had a predecessor not 
unworthy of him in the same field of caustic observation. 
But another famous man was ahead of both. The entre- 
meses of Cervantes (1615) form a portion of his work usu- 
ally overlooked, yet ranking after the Novelas ejemplares 
and before the comedies in their wealth of rich idiom and 
of quaint and penetrating thought, such as delight the 
heart of the Cervantist. They are more pretentious than 
most of the entremeses of the time, and it hardly seems 
possible that they ever were used for the purpose which 
their name implies, that is to furnish the spectators with a 
moment of pure fun between the acts of a more stately 
comedy. 

1 G@uvres de Scarron, Paris, 1786, VI, 173. 
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The one which now concerns us, el Juez de los Divorcios, 
_ is not at all dramatic, but it contains portraits drawn from 
life. Before the divorce judge appear various couples, 
who for various causes desire their bonds broken. With 
the rest come dofia Guiomar and her husband, soldier, idler, 
and poet; it is she who appeals for divorce, and he 
acquiesces, for, as he says, his condemnation will be his 
deliverance. Yet the soldier cannot restrain a mild protest 
when dofia Guiomar declares that she would have been 
tempted to seek a substitute for such a ne’erdoweel had 
she not been an honest woman. “Por esto sdlo merecia 
ser querida esta mujer,” says he; “pero debajo deste 
pundonor tiene encubierta la mas mala condicién de la 
tierra; pide celos sin causa; grita sin porqué; presume 
sin hacienda;.... y es lo peor, sefior Juez, que quiere, que 
a trueco de la fidelidad que me guarda, le sufra y disimule 
millares de millares de impertinencias y desabrimientos que 
tiene....; Por qué me hacéis cargo de que sois buena, 
estando vos obligada 4 serlo, por ser de tan buenos padres 
nacida, por ser cristiana, y por lo que debéis 4 vos misma ? 
Bueno es que quieran las mujeres que las respetan sus 
maridos porque son castas y honestas; como si en sdlo 
esto consistiese, de todo en todo, su perfeccién; y no 
echan de ver los desaguaderos por donde desaguan la fi- 
neza de otras mil virtudes que les faltan. ; Qué se me da 
a mi que sedis casta con vos misma, puesto que se me da 
mucho, si os descuidais de que lo sea vuestra criada, y 
si andais siempre rostrituerta, enojada, celosa, pensativa, 
manirrota, dormilona, perezosa, pendenciera, grufiidora, con 
otras insolencias de este jaez, que bastan 4 consumir las 
vidas de doscientos maridos?”! He goes on to explain 
that none of these accusations apply to his own wife; but 


1 Teatro completo de Cervantes,vol. III, pp. 261-262. (Bibl. clisica.) 
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he has said enough. Did Scarron read this, and pass 
the thought along to Moliére? The fundamental idea 
involved seems an uncommon one, and hence the less 
likely to have arisen in three minds spontaneously. 


7. BENAVENTE. 


Luis Quifiones de Benavente was the most famous 
writer of entremeses in the siglo de oro. His work is quite 
extensive, and of wonderful variety.! Play of fancy, 
intrigue, pictures of popular manners, moral instruction, 
satire, broad burlesque, all may be found in the pages of 
the Licenciado Benavente, who poured out his versatile 
talent in this secondary genre. In such a wealth of inven- 
tion it is not surprising that one finds frequently touches 
which in aim and execution remind one of Moliére. Yet 
despite many vague resemblances I have not observed a 
single instance in which it seems at all probable that 
Moliére actually imitated the Spaniard. So I merely jot 
down a few of the most interesting examples. 

There is for instance the churl Pablo, of el Amor al uso 
(Rosell, II, 112), a kind of burlesque George Dandin, who 
marries a rich wife and stands helpless, cursing himself, 
while her lovers depart with her. But that is a long way 
from Moliére’s far-reaching lesson to the bourgeois. 

There is Jas Burlas de Isabel (11, 76), which contains per- 
haps the first stage version of the syringe forcibly applied 
to one who has no need of it. Young Isabel gets rid of an 
importunate old lover by putting on his trail a hospital 


1 The collection of entremeses, loas, and jdécaras published by Rosell, 
2 vols., Madrid, 1872 and 1874, is the only one accessible, and contains 
some two thirds of Benavente’s published work. Almost all of his 
entremeses were printed by 1645, and some were written as early as 
1610. 
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attendant armed with the “apothecary’s weapon.” Later 
Chevalier’s Désolation des filoux (1661) presents a like ruse ; 
this time used by sharpers to attract the attention of the 
simple Guillot while his pockets are picked. It seems 
likely that Moliére made use of this farce by Chevalier in 
that burlesque scene of M. de Pourceaugnae (I, 15 and 
16), where the unhappy Limousin lawyer is pursued by 
tormentors shouting “Piglialo su.”! But the writers of 
anecdotes had known and recounted such stories before ; 
in particular may be mentioned d’Ouville, Boisrobert’s 
brother, whose Conte, D’un @ qui [on fit donner un lavement 
par force, was published not later than 16442 

El Talego-niito (I, 69) is a picaresque farce with elements 
of the ending of le Bourgeois gentilhomme. One Garrote is 
entrusted with some money for an errand, and is beset by 
two adventuresses who have scented gold. To obtain it 
they tell Garrote that with the aid of a little money they 
can transport him to India, where life is one continuous 
banquet. He furnishes the necessary travelling funds, 
and in a flash finds himself conveyed (by the imagination) 
to that promised land. The queen, strangely dressed, 
comes forth to meet him, and talks to him a strange 
jargon, to which he replies through an interpreter. He is 
decked out in Indian fashion, while Indians sing and dance 
about. Naturally, before the promised viands are brought 
on, queen, interpreter, Indians, and money disappear and 
leave Garrote to face his angry master. All this is, how- 


1Cf. Despois-Mesnard ed., VII, 221. The Désolation des filoux is 
printed by Fournel, Contemporains de Moliére, III, pp. 177-188. 

2 The date of the fourth and last part of d’Ouville’s Contes. The one 
referred to may be found on page 51 of I’ Elite des Contes, ed. Ristelhuber, 
Paris, 1876. D’Ouville tells it as something which took place in the 
days of Concini, and the minuteness of detail gives it a strong appear- 
ance of reality. For other earlier versions of the story, see the same 
volume, p. 65, rn. 1. 
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ever, rather suggested than worked out, and there is no 
sufficient reason to suppose that Moliére ever read el 
Talego-niiio. 

Lastly, I cannot refrain from calling the attention of 
students of Beaumarchais to el Borracho (1, 307). This 
brilliant entremés seems like the third act of le Barbier de 
Séville turned inside out. There is a barber, but he is the 
Bartholo, a suspicious old man with a pretty daughter. 
Figaro, fertile in plots, is a soldier, who gets shaved while 
his friend the gallant entertains the lady. While waiting 
for the shaving implements to be brought, the soldier, 
quite like Rosine, sings verses alluding to the events 
actually taking place. The song absorbs the old man’s 
attention, but he arouses himself in time to see the lover 
take his daughter’s hand. It is explained to the father 
that the girl is merely having her fortune told. The 
shaving process gives the young people more opportunity, 
and finally the soldier feigns to become drunk and falls 
on the floor. While the barber seeks some one to carry 
the fellow out, the gallant escapes with the lady, and the 
soldier with the money-sack. Crude as this is compared 
with such a refined product as le Barbier de Séville, in 
reading it for the first time one is startled into believing 
one has seen it all before; yet upon opening one’s Beau- 
marchais one finds there not a phrase, hardly a word, 
which might indicate a possible connection. 


There is one suggestion to be made in this place: The 
general spirit of Spanish romantic comedy was quite 
incompatible with Moliére’s genius. Sometimes he bor- 
rowed from it a plot, in whole or part; but Moliére’s plots 
do not make his strength. In that for which he is prized, 
—in grasp of character, delineation of foibles, exposure 
of vices,— he would have been encoursged much more by 
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the novelas and entremeses, the best of which excelled in 
those respects. We know what valuable matter came to 
him from the former, how much of I’Eeole des Femmes 
from Maria de Zayas’ Prevenido engaftado, and how much 
of Tartuffe from the Ingeniosa Elena of Salas Barbadillo ; 
perhaps wider reading among the entremeses would bring 
to light additional debts. As far as Moliére’s achieve- 
ment is concerned, no one’s opinion will be changed; we 
merely say, with Emile Roy, we do not know which to 
admire more, the memory which brought together such 
scattered elements, or the art which fused them. 


S. GRIswoLp MorRLEy. 
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XII.—A DISCREPANCY IN TWO OF 
SCHILLER’S LETTERS. 


On pages 94 and 116, respectively, of Vol. I of Jonas’s 
edition of Schiller’s Letters, we find the following two 
communications : 


62. An Reinwald. 
Bauerbach d. 29. Jenn. Zwischen 11 und 12 Uhr des Nachts [Mitt- 
woch 1783]. 

Hier, mein lieber Freund, haben Sie das versprochene Gedicht, das, 
wenn ich es noch einmal iiberlese keinen Werth hat, als den guten 
Willen seines Verfaszers. Meine L. Millerin geht mir im Kopf herum. 
Sie glauben nicht, wie es mich Zwang kostet, mich in eine andre Dicht- 
art hineinzuarbeiten. 

Laszen Sie bald von sich héren mein lieber. Ich bin wirklich sehr 
arbeitsam und freue mich, wenn mein Tagwerk vollendet ist. 

Sie haben neulich einen Brief mit Geld zu Postpapier, und einer Bitte 
um Tobak erhalten sollen. Ich hoffe, dasz Sie es richtig bekommen 
haben, und bitte, mir die beschriebene Sachen mit dieser Gelegenheit 
zuzuschiken. Wenn Sie sonst etwas — mir intereszantes wiszen, schrei- 
ben Sie mirs auch — Gute Nacht — Ich kann keine Feder mehr halten 
Thr Ritter. 


Herrn Secretarius 
Rheinwald zu Meinungen 


66. An Reinwald. 
[April (?) 1783.] 


Bester Freund. 

Ich weisz nicht, ob Sie damit vorlieb nehmen kénnen. Sie glauben 
nicht wie wunderlich es mir vorkémmt aus 2 Schauspielen groszen 
Inhalts herauszutreten und Prologen fiir Kinderstiike zu machen. Nicht 
anders, als wenn einer aus der Schlacht kommt und Fléhe fangen mus. 

Epilogen miiszen auf das Stiik das gespielt wird, Beziehung haben, 
oder sie sind ganz tiberlei. Da ich und Sie das Sttik nicht wiszen, so 
musz es unterbleiben. 

Dalberg schreibt mir ich mécht ihm mein Stiik ohne Verzug schiken. 
Ich hab ihm viele Fehler davon geschrieben, damit er sehen solte wie 
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wenig ich mich ihm aufdringen will. Er schreibt dasz es Tugenden fiir 
die Biihne wiiren. Karlos bleibt also liegen bisz L. M. fertig ist. 
Fiir den Seneka meinen Dank. Die Frau eilt. 
Thr 
Ritter. 


These two letters are also printed — indeed met their ini- 
tial publication (aside from a few fragments from them in 
Goedeke, Schillers sammtliche Schriften. Historisch-kri- 
tische Ausgabe. Stuttgart, 1868.) — in Sehiller’s Briefwech- 
sel mit seiner Schwester Christophine und seinem Schwager 
Reinwald. Herausgegeben von Wendelin von Maltzahn. 
Leipzig, 1875, on pages 12 and 14, respectively. Now 
these letters are both in the Goethe-Schiller-Archiv, at 
Weimar. 

Both of these letters are addressed to Reinwald; both 
are signed Ritter! (Dr. Ritter being one of the names 
Schiller assumed after his flight from Stuttgart, it being 
in fact the only name by which he was known at Bauer- 
bach); both were written at Bauerbach and at nearly the 
same time; both are of about the same length; they were 
printed in close proximity; and, obviously, the contents 
are so similar as to make them almost parallel, paragraph 
by paragraph. This striking resemblance no doubt gave 
rise to the peculiar confounding of the letters and confusion 
in quoting from, and referring to, them. However, of this 
we shall speak later. First a word on the date of their 
composition. 

Letter No. 52 is dated Jan. 29 [1783], while letter No. 
66 is undated. Jonas has supplied for it the date of April, 
1783, differing in this respect from Maltzahn, Minor, and 
other Schiller students, who assign a much earlier date to 


1“Pieser verkappte Ritter” Schiller facetiously calls himself in one of 
his letters to Henriette von Wolzogen (Jonas, p. 104, No. 61). Cf. also 
O. Brahm, Schiller, pp. 252 and 254, ete. 
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it, because they assumed that the poem Prolog, which is 
written on the first pages of the letter, was to be recited 
in connection with a children’s performance in honor of 
the birthday of Duke George of Meiningen, on February 
4, 1783. On account of the duke’s recovery from a 
recent severe illness, his birthday was celebrated as an 
«“auszerordentliches solennes Dankfest in dem ganzen 
Herzogthum.” Cf. Metningische wichentliche Nachrichten, 
1783, p. 21. (Goedeke, S. S., p. 176). But there is no 
evidence whatever that this poem was intended or written 
for this purpose at all. On the other hand, Schiller’s 
statement toward the end of the letter, “ Karlos bleibt also 
liegen bisz L. M. fertig ist,” shows that at this writing he 
was engaged on his Don Karlos; but he did not relinquish 
the Imhof and Maria Stuart in favor of this new dramatic 
subject till March 27 (Cf. Letter of March 27, 1783, 
Jonas, No. 62, p. 107, and Minor, Schiller, II, 521). 
Furthermore, his references to Dalberg, especially his 
statement, “ Er schreibt dasz es (i. e. die Fehler) Tugenden 
fiir die Biihne wiren,” clearly presuppose Dalberg’s reply 
to Schiller’s letter, in which the latter dilates on the short- 
comings of his new drama, Louise Millerin. But this 
recital of shortcomings constitutes the last paragraph of 
Schiller’s letter to Dalberg, dated April 3 (Jonas, No. 63, 
p- 110). This absolutely establishes the writing of our 
note as subsequent to April 3, 1783. The dating of this 
letter as not earlier than April must, therefore, be accepted 
beyond all peradventure as against that of the earlier 
investigators, and the Prolog must thus have been intended 
for some other celebration, of which we are left in igno- 
rance. So much for the chronology. Now, what poems 
are referred to in each of these notes? 

Previous to Jonas’s studies on the letters of Schiller, it 
had curiously been supposed that “das versprochene 
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Gedicht ” enclosed in Letter No. 52 was the Prolog, pub- 
lished for the first time in Goedeke, Historisch-kritische 
Ausgabe, III, 175, beginning : 
“Sie — die gezeugt aus géttlichem Geschlechte 
In hoher kéniglicher Rechte 
Den unbestochnen Spiegel trigt —” etc. 


But this poem is written on the same sheet with, and 
forms part of, Letter No. 66. There can be no connection, 
therefore, between the Prolog and the letter of January 29 
(No. 52). The persistency, however, with which this 
poem and this letter have been associated by Schiller stu- 
dents, and, it seems, even by those in possession of the 
MSS. (for the manuscript of Letter No. 52 is, by a later 
hand, numbered “8” and that of the poem Prolog and 
Letter No. 66 is labeled « Zu 8”) leads me to add the only 
possible supposition that could bring the Prolog into con- 
nection with the letter of January 29, namely, that the poem 
referred to in this letter as well as the Prolog and its 
accompanying letter (No. 66) had been enclosed in Letter 
No. 52, so that both poems and both letters had been sent 
together on January 29. But, quite aside from the question 
of probability, that is again impossible, since it was shown 
above that Letter No. 66, appearing upon the same sheet 
with the Prolog, could not have been written till some time 
in April at the earliest. Hence such a surmise is unten- 
able, and the Prolog can thus have no possible connection 
whatsoever with this letter of January 29, nor with the 
celebration of the birthday of Duke George of Meiningen, 
on February 4. Besides this external proof, it is interest- 
ing, furthermore, to present the internal evidence. The 
words of this letter referring to the poem, “das verspro- 
chene Gedicht, das, wenn ich es noch einmal iiberlese keinen 
Werth hat, als den guten Willen seines Verfaszers,” while 
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not inapplicable to the Prolog, are much more apposite in 
connection with another poem to be mentioned below, while 
Letter No. 66 refers to the poem by name with the words, 
«Prologen fiir Kinderstiike.” The last sentence of the 
paragraph, “Sie glauben nicht, wie es mich Zwang kostet, 
mich in eine andre Dichtart hineinzuarbeiten,” could 
hardly be elicited, or have great weight, in changing from 
a serious drama to an equally serious prologue for a drama, 
in which the muse of dramatic poetry is solemnly, almost 
ponderously characterized; but it does fit most admirably 
to our other poem referred to above. On the other hand, 
in speaking about the Prolog in Letter No. 66, Schiller only 
says, “Sie glauben nicht wie wunderlich es mir vorkémmt 
aus 2 Schauspielen groszen Inhalts herauszutreten und 
Prologen fiir Kinderstiike zu machen.” Then, finally, in 
Letter No. 52, he specifically refers to the enclosure of the 
poem, “ Hier, mein lieber Freund, haben Sie das verspro- 
chene Gedicht,” while in Letter No. 66 he does not refer to 
his poem at all, but simply begins, « Ich weisz nicht, ob Sie 
damit vorlieb nehmen kénnen,” because this poem, the 
Prolog, is not an enclosure, but is part of the letter itself. 
The Prolog is thus established for Letter No. 66. Now, 
what poem is it, then, that Schiller refers to in Letter No. 
52? We possess from just this period, written on separate 
paper of eight quarto pages, now in the Goethe-Schiller- 
Archiv, a poem entitled: “ Wunderseltsame Historia des 
beriihmten Feldzuges, als welchen Hugo Sanherib, Konig von 
Aszyrien, ins Land Juda unternehmen wollte, aber unver- 
richteter Ding wieder einstellen muszte. Aus einer alten 
Chronika gezogen und in schnakische Reimlein bracht von 
Simeon Krebsauge, Bakkalaur.” This was a satire, written 
by Schiller, at the suggestion of Duke George of Meiningen, 
on certain hasty military preparations made, on the occa- 
sion of the latter’s illness in 1783, by the Court of Koburg 
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for the invasion of Meiningen, which, in the event of the 
duke’s death, would fall under the dominion of Koburg. 
The poem was printed, with alterations by Reinwald, in the 
Meiningische wichentliche Nachrichten, 5 Stiick. Sonn- 
abends den 1 Hornung, oder Februar 1783. Mit Herzog). 
Sachs. gnidigstem Privilegio. 4.° S. 19-20, being intro- 
duced by the words, “ Folgendes ist zum Einriicken einge- 
schickt worden.” The first publication following Schiller’s 
MS. oceurs in Hoffmeister, Nachlese zu Schillers Werken, 
1840, I, 219-225, but it is somewhat inaccurate. The full 
poem is found in Goedeke, S. S., III, 169. This poem 
Jonas, in his annotations to Letter No. 52, surmises was 
the enclosure of the letter of Jan. 29, 1783.' It is possible 
to corroborate this supposition almost to a certainty. As 
was shown above, the first sentence of Letter No. 52 fits 
admirably to this poem, and the last sentence of the para- 
graph, speaking of the difficulty of changing from one 
“ Dichtart” to another is veritably coined for this change 
from a severely serious, solemn, tragic, dramatic poem 
(Louise Millerin) to a highly comic, playful, satiric, narra- 
tive poem ( Wunderseltsame Historia, or “ Romanze,” as 
Schiller calls it). Then, in his very next letter, written 
three days later, February 1, to Henriette von Wolzogen 
(Jonas, No. 53, p. 95) Schiller says, “ Das satyrische Ge- 
dicht, wovon Sie wissen, ist fertig—ich weis aber noch 
nicht wie es der H. aufgenommen.” And, again, writing 
to Reinwald, on February 14 (Jonas, No. 54, p. 97), he 
requests the return of the MS. of his « Romanze.” Now, 
this is the only satiric poem of which we have any knowl- 
edge at this time in Schiller’s life, and these are the only 
references to any satiric poem in the letters of this period. 


1 By a typographical error that was overlooked on page 473, line 15, 
of Jonas, Schiller’s Letters, the date 1791 is given; it should read, of 
course, 1783. 
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There can be no reasonable doubt, therefore, that the en- 
closed poem accompanying Letter No. 52 was the Wunder- 
seltsame Historia, while the Prolog, constituting part of 
Letter No. 66, did not have its origin till some time in 
April, 1783. 

Thus much for the poems referred to. Now concerning 
the letters themselves—and this is the item of greatest 
interest. These two notes have been garbled, entangled, 
misquoted, and misinterpreted by the most eminent and 
painstaking scholars in a perfectly astonishing manner, and, 
so far as I know, no critic or Schiller student has ever 
observed it. 

Heinrich Viehoff, in his Schiller’s Leben, Stuttgart, 1888 
(Introduction dated 1874), Part I, p. 213, in commenting 
upon the poem Prolog, quotes, all under date of January 
29, the first sentence of Letter No. 52, « Hier, mein lieber 
Freund, haben Sie das versprochene Gedicht, das, indem ! 
ich es noch einmal iiberlese, mir? keinen Werth zu haben 
scheint,” als den guten Willen seines Verfassers...,” 
and goes right on quoting, as if from the same letter, 
“Ich weisz nicht, ob Sie damit vorlieb nehmen kénnen. 
Sie glauben nicht, wie wunderlich es mir vorkommt,’ aus 
zwei Schauspielen groszen Inhalts herauszutreten und Pro- 
loge* fiir Kinderstiicke zu machen.... Epiloge® miissen 
auf das Stiick,® das gespielt wird, Beziehung haben, oder 
sie sind ganz iiberlei. Da ich und Sie das Stiick nicht 
wissen, so musz es unterbleiben.”” But this entire latter 
part, in spite of the fact that the connection reads very 
smoothly, is taken from Letter No. 66. 


Schiller wrote, “wenn.” 

? This is a misquotation; Schiller wrote, “keinen Werth hat.” 
3 The letter reads, “vorkémmt.” 

‘ The letter has, “ Prologen.” 

° The letter says, “ Epilogen.” 

® Schiller spells “Stik” throughout. 
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H, Diintzer, in his Schillers Lyrische Gedichte, Erliutert, 
Leipzig, 1874, Vol. I, p. 59, in speaking about the Prolog, 
quotes, likewise under date of January 29, “Sie glauben 
nicht, wie wunderlich es mir vorkommt,! aus zwei Schau- 
spielen groszen Inhalts (Maria Stuart und Imhoff)? heraus- 
zutreten und Prologen fiir Kinderstiicke zu machen.” Then 
he quotes indirectly, « Einen Epilog habe er nicht machen 
kénnen, da er das Stiick nicht kenne, und ein solcher 
sich immer auf das Stiick beziehen miisse.” After a few 
lines, still referring to the Prolog, he adds, “ Schiller schrieb 
an Reinwald, die Verse hitten keinen Werth als den guten 
Willen ihres Verfassers.” Now, of these quotations, all 
given as under the same date (January 29), and all as 
referring to the same poem (Prolog), the first two are not, 
as he has it, from Letter No. 52, but from Letter No. 66, 
while the last one is from the letter of January 29 (No. 52), 
and refers, therefore, not to the Prolog, as Diintzer supposes, 
but to the Wunderseltsame Historia, upon which he had 
commented on page 57 of his book. 

The same critic, in his Schillers Leben, Leipzig, 1881, 
on page 146, quotes from the letter of April, 1783, attrib- 
uting to it the earlier date of the January one, and other- 
wise confounds the letters. He speaks about the Wunder- 
seltsame Historia, which was the enclosure of Letter No. 52, 
and continues his recital by speaking about Dalberg’s sud- 
denly and unexpectedly approaching Schiller with reference 
to the Louise Millerin, adding the correspondence, as given 
by Schiller, between the two men with reference to this 
drama, which resulted in the poet’s relinquishing work on 


The letter says, “ vorkémmt.” 

2 The dramas could not have been Maria Stuart and Imhof. Schiller 
had abandoned these at the time this letter was written. They were 
Louise Millerin and Don Karios, as the last sentence of the letter itself 
indicates. 
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his Don Karlos and first completing the Louise Millerin. 
But all of this is part of Letter No. 66. Then follows the 
statement about the Prolog (which Diintzer still associates 
with the duke’s birthday celebration of February 4) and 
the words, “ wie schwer es ihm auch fiel, da ihm ‘zwei 
Schauspiele groszen Inhalts’ im Sinne lagen.” Of this, 
the quotation about the “zwei Schauspiele ” is from Letter 
No. 66, while the “ wie schwer es ihm auch fiel,” which 
must stand for Schiller’s words, “wie es mich Zwang kos- 
tet,” is from Letter No. 52. 

Karl Goedeke, in his monumental edition, Schillers 
siémmtliche Schriften, Historisch-kritische Ausgabe, Vol. 
III, Stuttgart, 1868, where he prints in full both our 
poems from Schiller’s « Originalhandschrift,” pp. 169 and 
175, respectively, quotes on page 176, under date of Jan- 
uary 29, all of Letter No. 52 and all of Letter No. 66 that 
pertains to the poems (he takes it all to refer to the one 
poem Prolog), as though it were all one letter. Jonas him- 
self, in his annotations to Letter No. 52, on page 473, 
refers to the publication in Goedeke of part of this letter ; 
but it entirely escapes even his notice that Goedeke — or, 
more strictly speaking, his joint-editor Wilhelm Vollmer — 
“pies” the two letters, and that actually only the first sen- 
tence of the Goedeke publication is from this letter, and 
that all the rest is from Letter No. 66.1 

Robert Boxberger, on page 450 of his Schiller’s Gedichte, 
Berlin, 1868-74 (Hempel), and in Volume II, p. 131, of 
his Schiller’s Werke, in Deutsche National-Litteratur, Stutt- 
gart, 1882-91 (Kiirschner), quotes Letter No. 52 correctly, 
but incorrectly assigns the poem Prolog to this letter. 
These two editions of Schiller’s poems by him are, in point 


1 It is particularly striking also that Maltzahn, who, with the MSS. 
before him, followed Goedeke so closely page by page, while editing his 
Schiller’s Briefwechsel mit seiner Schwester, did not observe the error. 
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of text and foot-notes, very nearly the same.. For the poems 
under discussion here, they are identical. 

Otto Brahm, in his Schiller, Berlin, 1888, Vol. I, p. 254, 
confuses the two letters and refers to the Prolog as being 
intended for the birthday of Duke George, in February. 

J. Minor, Schiller, Sein Leben und seine Werke, Berlin, 
1890, Vol. II, p. 87, erroneously refers the Prolog to the 
duke’s birthday, and, likewise erroneously, has it as being 
enclosed in the letter of January 29. He also confuses 
the two letters. The first part of his quotations with ref- 
erence to this poem are from Letter No. 66, but his last 
reference, “nicht ohne beim Ueberlesen selber am Wert 
des Geleisteten irre zu werden,” is from Letter No. 52. 

So likewise Emil Palleske, Schiller’s Leben und Werke, 
Stuttgart, 1879, Vol. I, p. 355, quotes from the April 
letter under date of January 29; J. Wychgram, in his 
Schillers Leben, Bielefeld und Leipzig, 1901, p. 121, in 
referring the Prolog to the duke’s birthday celebration of 
February 4, by implication assigns the earlier date to the 
April letter; and C. Hepp, in Schillers Leben und Dichten, 
Leipzig, 1885, p. 156, confounds the two letters. 

These are the facts in the case. Can any explanation 
be found? Diintzer, Goedeke, Viehoff, Boxberger, Minor, 
and the others are certainly most painstaking and accurate 
scholars, who did their work with exceeding care. If we 
grant that Goedeke, because of their striking resemblance, 
and for the other reasons mentioned above, had jumbled 
the letters, it would chronologically have been entirely 
possible, and, as a matter of assumption, wholly probable, 
that all the biographers and commentators mentioned had 
drawn upon him and copied his error. But Goedeke’s 
work was so carefully and well done, and the few errors 
that did creep in, e.g. “seltnem” for “sanfterm,” line 26 of 
Prolog (IU, 175), were so speedily pointed out and so gen- 
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erally corrected, that it did not seem probable that this 
mistake — if mistake it was — should all these years have 
gone unchallenged. Besides, of the critics mentioned above 
who were guilty of the error or its perpetuation, R. Box- 
berger had himself collected the materials for an edition of 
Schiller’s complete letters (“ein sorgsames, fast vollstiin- 
diges Verzeichnis der Schillerbriefe .... sowie eine Reihe 
von Abschriften und eine Fiille von Varianten,” Jonas 
characterizes it, Vol. I, p. v), which his untimely death, on 
March 25, 1890, prevented him from publishing, as he 
promised to do in the April, 1890, number of Wester- 
mann’s Monatshefte. Indeed, it is this very material that 
was subsequently turned over to Jonas and was used by 
the latter in Ais edition of the Letters. It would be fair to 
assume, therefore, that Boxberger might have possessed a 
copy of these very letters, and a correct one, in view of 
Jonas’s statement, p. vi, “ Boxberger erstrebte die grészt- 
mégliche Vollstindigkeit der Briefsammlung und die 
sorgfaltigste Wiedergabe des Texts.” And Minor, too, 
possessed so excellent and reliable a “Verzeichnis der 
simtlichen Schillerbriefe und ihrer Drucke” (Jonas, p. 
vii), that Jonas submitted his own work to him for com- 
parison and (if need be) correction, before sending it to 
press. Under these conditions, it seemed to me an unwar- 
ranted assumption that these two men as well as Goedeke 
and the others, whose work was professedly based, so far 
as possible, on original MSS., should all be guilty of the 
same inaccuracies. It seemed more natural to suppose 
that the error was on Jonas’s part, or, if he be correct, 
that there might be at bottom some difficulty with reference 
to the MSS., in the way of duplicated or possibly falsified 
copies, which had given rise to the confusion. Therefore I 
withheld from publication this paper, which was presented 
to the Association several years ago, till I might have an 
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opportunity to collate Jonas’s Letters with the originals, 
as well as to get the history of, and to verify, the MSS. at 
Weimar. This opportunity was presented last summer, 
and, to my surprise, I found that the error was that of 
Goedeke, Minor, Boxberger, etc. The MSS. of the letters 
and poems used by Goedeke in 1867, then in the posses- 
sion of Freifrau Emilie von Gleichen-Ruszwurm, Schiller’s 
youngest daughter, are the identical ones used by Jonas. 
They passed by inheritance from Christophine Reinwald, 
Schiller’s sister, and widow of the addressee (Reinwald), 
directly into the possession of Freifrau Emilie von Gleichen- 
Ruszwurm in Bonnland, and from her Bonnland Schiller- 
Archiv, in 1889, into the Goethe-Schiller-Archiv in 
Weimar by the gift of Freiherr Ludwig von Gleichen- 
Ruszwurm and Freiherr Alexander von Gleichen-Rusz- 
wurm. This gift is commemorated by a tablet in the 
Goethe-Schiller-Archiv, dated, Weimar, May 5, 1889. 

We have here, then, a most remarkable case of a persis- 
tent oversight and perpetuation of anerror. It is an excel- 
lent example, in the literary field, of Schiller’s own immortal 
words : 


«“ Das eben ist der Fluch der bésen Tat, 
Dasz sie, fortzeugend, immer Béses musz gebiiren.” 
(Piccol. V, 1.) 


As Jonas aims, in his edition, to reproduce Schiller’s 
letters “ mit peinlicher Genauigkeit bis ins Kleine (oder, 
wie manche meinen werden bis ins Kleinliche),” p. v1, he 
will thank me, if, for completeness’ sake, I subjoin the few 
corrections or variants that a comparison with the MSS. 
brought to light. In the address of Letter No. 52, An 
Reinwald, « An” should be in Roman letters instead of 
German type. In Letter No. 66, the introduction, “ Bester 
Freund,” is not indented in MS.; in line 1, “Ich weisz 
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nicht, ob Sie’”...., comma should be omitted; lL 3 
«groszen” should read “grosen”; 1. 3 “ herauszutreten 
should be “ heraus zu treten”; 1. 6 “miiszen” should read 
«miissen”; 1. 8 “musz” should be “mus”; “ Ihr Ritter,” 
the signature, should be printed closely together on the 
same line.— In the Prolog (Goedeke, II, 175), the follow- 
ing variations may be noted: line 1, there should be a 
comma, instead of dash, between “die” and “ gezeugt”’ ; 
the dash at end of line 3 is not in MS.; 1. 26, instead of 
“seltnem” read “ sanfterm.” This latter error, as has been 
said, was pointed out soon after the appearance of Goedeke 
and is corrected in all subsequent publications of the poem, 
so far as I know. Cf. Maltzahn, p. 13; Minor p. 599, 
bottom; Boxberger, (Kiirschner) II, 132, (Hempel), 451, 
Bellermann, Schillers Werke, IX, 103, ete. 

In conclusion, it remains as the most agreeable part of 
my task, to acknowledge my sincere gratitude to Professor 
Suphan and Doctor Schiiddekopf, of the Goethe-Schiller- 
Archiv, for the extreme courtesy shown me during my 
pleasant, but all too brief, sojourn at the Archiv and in 
the Musenstadt. 


J. B. E. Jonas. 
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XIII.— SCRIPTURAL NAMES IN EARLY 
MIDDLE ENGLISH. 


A. HIstoricAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


The paramount influence of French learning in England 
after the Conquest is well known. Under Edward the 
Confessor many of the most important church positions in 
England had been filled by foreigners. Although mostfof 
the foreign prelates weve expelled by Earl Godwin, after the 
accession of William there was an immediate and general 
occupation by the invaders of all high offices of church and 
state. Freeman (Norman Conquest, vol. 111.) remarks that 
when, near the end of his reign, “ William gathered his 
Witan to his great Gemot at Salisbury, there was not a single 
English earl and only one English bishop to answer his 
summons.”! That under these circumstances French cul- 
ture and French learning must have dominated in England, 
is obvious. 

On English orthography the influence of the French 
culture was soon apparent. Even in the 11th century, before 
the Conquest, French script had been used in writing Latin 
manuscripts in England. In the 12th century, after the 
Conquest, French handwriting and Frenc! modes of orthog- 
raphy began to come into use in writing English manu- 
scripts. The orthographic change, according to Sweet (Hist. 
Engl. Sounds, §§ 588 ff.), “is abrupt and complete: it 
amounts, indeed, to the introduction of a totally new basis 


1 The nationality of the priests in the 13th century is indicated by the 
typical names referred to in the Ancren Riwle, p. 340: “say a munuch 
oder a preost; and nout Willam ne Walter.” 
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—the eNorman Fr orthography, modified, of course, in 
detail by the traditional British orthography.” 

In determining the forms of scriptural names in English 
there was an opportunity for the new French culture to 
make itself felt. Here was a number of words common 
to English and French, but in many cases differing in form. 
Which form was to persist, the English or the French?! 

ME. scriptural names were affected by Norman-French 
influence in various ways. The orthography was affected 
by the new letters brought in by the Normans, and by the 
changes introduced by them in the value of the English 
letters. The pronunciation of the names was affected by 
the fact that the Normans started the fashion of using the 
scriptural and saintly names as personal names. “In the 
whole time,” says Freemen (vol. v, p. 556),? “between 
Augustine and William, no layman of England bore any but 
a purely Teutonic name.”* “In this respect Germany was 
as Teutonic as England.” From Normandy came our dis- 


tinctively “Christian” names. This fact is important 


1This investigation was undertaken by me at the suggestion of Prof. 
F. Kluge, who has himself touched upon the subject in his article on 
“Das Franzésische Element im Ormulum,” Engl. Stud., xx, 179-182. 

?Freeman’s statement is too sweeping. Such names as Jacob and 
Petrus were occasionally given to Englishmen even in Anglo-Saxon 
times. Cf. Searle, Onomasticon Anglo-Sazonicum, Cambridge, 1897. 

3The Norman influence on English personal names is well-known and 
striking. Before the Conquest the nomenclature of Normandy was almost 
totally different from that of England. “With few exceptions, in the 
generation of Domesday, a name was a certain indication of race, particu- 
larly in the case of names of women.” “An effect of the Norman Con- 
quest,” according to Freeman, “was that the nomenclature of Normandy 
was brought into England and the great mass of distinctively English 
names was, for the time being, at least, driven out, a rare exception 
being the names Eadward and Eadmund, which, because names of saints, 
had been given by Henry III. to his two sons and in this way preserved. 
The typical Anglo-Saxon names Godric and Godgifu gave place to Jack 
and Jill.” 
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because scriptural names, when applied to living persons, 
ceased to be distinctively learned, book terms, and became 
popular words subject to the ordinary laws of sound-change.! 
In another way the Norman Conquest favored the same 
result. Indirectly the dominance of French culture, tend- 
ing as it did to level English dialects in importance, weak- 
ened the authority of the standard language, and in this way 
favored the popular forms of names as distinguished from 
the learned forms. The other, and perhaps most important, 
influence exerted on ME. scriptural names, was the obvious 
one that must have been exerted by a language felt to be 

_ superior in rank over a language of inferior standing. When 
an author or a scribe had his choice between two forms of 
a word, it would be natural for him to select the one sanc- 
tioned by the best authority, the one sanctioned by the 
language of the school where he had studied, that is to say, 
the French form.? 


B. DISTINCTION BETWEEN NATIVE AND FRENCH 
FASHIONS IN SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 


The most striking characteristic of the OE. writing of 
biblical names was conservatism. Under the domination 
of Latin scholarship, the OE. writer aimed to reproduce, in 
most casés, not only the sounds, but even the letters of the 
Latin form which served as his origina]. For example in 
OE. scriptural names the Latin th usually persists, when 
in common nouns it has been replaced almost entirely by the 


'The name Stephen is an example in point. See list. \ 

?A remarkable instance of the superior prestige of French forms of 
names is afforded by the English poem, King Horn, in which (due, of 
course, to an OF. original poem) even Teutonic names appear in 
French form, Ailbrus, Ailmar, Allof, Cutberd, Suddenne, Arnoldin. Cf. 
Morsbach, Beitr. z. rom. u. engl. Phil., Festgabe fiir W. Férster, Halle, 
1902. 
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OE. characters p, 3.1 Notice for example the forms, Bethu- 
liam, Iudith.2 Not only the sounds and the letters, but the 
declensional endings of the Latin were usually preserved, 
e.g.: Hieremia -am, Iohannes -em, Chron. ; Helias -am, esaias 
(isaias) -am, WS. Matth. The instances where a name came 
into such popular use as to lose its book form and undergo 
the regular sound changes were relatively infrequent, e. g., 
Eotul, Eatul beside the learned form Jtalia, Geoweorpa = 
‘Jugurtha,’ Calwer, Cealfre = Calvarie, Custantin (Oldest 
Engl. Texts, 154, 13), leden =‘ Latin,’ Crécas and Créacas 
= ‘Greeks,’ Jupytte, ete. Other slight departures from the 
learned forms are Bet/h)lem = Bethlehem, Effrem = Ephraim, 
ete., and, perhaps, a tendency to lengthen the initial syllable 
of foreign names under the influence of Teutonic accentua- 
tion (cf. Sievers, Beitrdge, x, 492ff.; Pogatscher, Zur 
Lautlehre der grich., lat., u. rom. Lehnworte im Altenglischen 
§§ 14, 27, 42, 52; Bright, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., X1v 
pp. 354 ff.). 

The OF. language, on the other hand, derived as it is from 


1There are, of course, exceptions to the general rule of faithfulness. 
The Latin th character in scriptural names seems to indicate in OE. a 
stop-sound initially; medially and finally it seems, sometimes at least, 
to indicate a spirant sound and is sometimes represented by 3 e. g., 
Sciddia Metr. 1, Bitdinia Sal. 197, Jafed gen. (usual form), Nazared Elene 
913. Lat. ph, on the other hand, seems to indicate a spirant sound 
everywhere except finally, and this spirant sound is represented in OE. 
by f in Bethfage (beside Bethphage), Cafarnaum (Capharnaum), Eufraten. 
Effrem Farao, etc. In the final position the Lat. ph cannot have had a 
spirant pronunciation at the time when these names were introduced, 
For example Joseph undoubtedly ended with a stop-sound p, though in 
writing there occur the two forms, Ioseph, Iosep. 

2 Judith is the regular form occurring in the OE. poem bearing that 
title. In the A.-S. Chronicle we have what seems to be the popular 
French pronunciation of ‘Judith’ used as a personal name. The name 
of the French Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald and wife of Aethel- 
wulf appears in the different manuscripts of the Chronicle as: Iupytte 
A, Iupette B, Iudette C, Iupeette D, Iothete E. 
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the “ vulgar,” popular Latin, is accustomed to popular forms 
of Latin words. The scriptural names, though more subject 
than common nouns to the conservative influence of the 
written language, when they have once come into popular 
use, have usually undergone the regular changes that differ- 
entiate OF. from the original Latin. In consequence we 
have in OF. two main classes of scriptural names: 1) those 
that never came into popular use and consequently are pre- 
served only in the regular Latin form; and 2) words in 
popular use, which, though subject to book influence, in 
some instances have undergone the regular sound-changes.! 
Many proper names are preserved in double form: 1) pop- 
ular, 2) learned. The learned forms, since they agree with 
the Latin, are the same in OF. and in OE., and hence do 
not concern us here. The popular forms are the only ones 
that are distinctive of the OF. 


C. CRITERIA FOR DISTINGUISHING FRENCH FoRMS 
IN MippLE ENGLISH. 


In early ME. texts there is a bewildering multiplicity in 
the forms of the proper names. Even individual writers are 
not uniform in their usage. That most consistent of indi- 
viduals, Orm, becomes confused when he has to deal with 
proper names. He writes, now Abel, now Abel; Abraham, 
Habraham; Abya, Abyas, Abyud, Abyupp; Davip, Davipp; 
Bepleem, Beppleem; Elysabep, Elyzabeth; Galile, Gali- 
leow, Galilew; Jafep, Jafeth; Mappeow, Mapeow, Mappew, 
Mapew ; Noe, Nop; Zacarias, Zacariass, Zacaryass, ete. 
(eight in all). As one would expect, the conflict between 


1 The names ‘ Paul’ and ‘ Saul’ seem to illustrate this difference. Paul, 
coming into popular use, has undergone the regular OF. sound-change and 
appears regularly as Pols, Pol. ‘Saul,’ on the other hand, never popularly 
used, appears as far as I have observed, as Saiil. 
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different principles of accentuation makes itself evident (cf. 
Fritsche, Anglia, vu, 52). Even Orm is by no means uni- 
form in his accentuation. We find: Adam, Adém; Anna, 
Annd ; Jésep, Josep ; Sdul, Satl ; Helyseow, Hélyséow, etc. 

Among the various departures in ME. from the classical 
forms of names it is not easy to find certain marks of 
French influence. 


I. Treatment of Endings. 


1. The weakening of vocalic endings to -e may be ex- 
plained by the laws of native English sound change. An 
illustration of this fact is supplied in the case of Orm’s 
Marz. “In OE. this name occurs 14 times in verse. The 
pronunciation Maria is always possible; Maria is in certain 
cases possible but nowhere necessary ” (Pogatscher, as above, 
p- 33). Orm’s spelling, Mar3e, shows the weakening to final 
-e in a form distinctly English in contrast with the OF. 
Marte. But though this weakening to -e may be explained 
by laws of English sounds, it was furthered by the influence 
of the OF., where final unaccented vowels are either dropped 
or weakened to -e (Schwan-Behrens, Altfr. Gr., §§ TT-79). 

2. The dropping of the Latin endings ~ws, -as, -es (as in 
Satan, Peter, Iohan, Luk, Lucifer, Nicodem, Paul) finds some 
precedent in OE., e. g., Satan, Gen. 345; Sathan, Aelfr. 175, 
177; Lucifer, Satan 367; Sé Peter, Laud Ms. of A.-S. Chron. 
656, 693 (usually Petrus in OE.); Iacoh = + James,’ Fata 
apostolorum 35, 70, Ben. Rule, Cap. 64 (12th cent. Win- 
teney Version). The general use of these shortened forms 
was, however, furthered by French influence, which favored 
the use of popular forms, and by French example, since the 
oblique case forms in the French had no final -s. 

4. The ME. forms in -éw (* Matthew,’ ‘ Andrew,’ etc.) are 
usually attributed to French influence (Kluge, Engl. Stud., 
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Xxil, 181; Behrens, Beitr. z. Gesch. der frz. Sprache in 
England, p.161). The sounds receive a satisfactory expla- 
nation on this assumption, and there certainly is a striking 
parallelism between the OF. and the ME. forms. Such a 
form as Orm’s Anndrew (OE. Andréas) seems certainly to 
be French, though perhaps, like Orm’s Galileow, it may be 
formed by analogy. The other forms, Bartholomeu, Ebrew, 
Helysew, Farisew, Judeow, Saduceow Map(p )ew,' it would 
seem possible to attribute to native laws of change. An 
examination, however, of the names in the list at the end 
of this article will be sufficient to convince one of French 
influence. 

4. The explanation of the ending -e in such forms as 
Zacarie, Isaie is a similar source of perplexity. The laws 
of English sound-change explain these forms satisfactorily ; 
at the same time we find in OF., forms showing identical 
pronunciation with that of the ME. forms. (See list.) 

5. The @ (@) of the endings in the Ormulum, as in 
Rachel, Israel, Abel, Michael, Elisabep, Nazarep, etc., 
can hardly be attributed to OF. influence, Kluge to the 
contrary (Engl. Stud., xxu1, 182). The only names in this 
class that I have been able to find in OF. rimes, have 
been shown to be short (Abél: revel, Adam 722, 723; 
Abél: morsel, Reimpredigt, St. 9; Gabriél: morsel, Phil. 
Thaiin Computus 871).2— On the other hand in OE. the 
e in such names is long, as is shown by such half-lines as: 
pone 3abriél x x 1x 1, Glaubensbekentnis 12; Michahéles, 
Heiligenkal. 178; Misaél, Dan. 92, ete. Furthermore 


1Orm’s Map(p)é(0)w has the accent regularly on the second syllable. 
The spirant }, however, hardly seems to be French. At least the 
development of the name in later French does not show the complete 
shading out of the dental that one would expect to follow the spirant 
pronunciation. 

? These names appear in Greek respectively as “ABeA, TaBpuyA. 
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Orm’s Micha@l is trisyllabic, while in OF.! that name is 
dissyllabic, e. g., Michiel, Wace’s Marie 77; and the 
spirant -p is not characteristic of OF. Cf. OF. Elisabet, 
Japhet, Nazaret, Lupytte, ete., but OE. Jafed, Nazareth (cf. 
E. Selected List). 

6. The final -p in Orm’s Josep has an OE. precedent. 
The length of the final syllable also is OE. (cf. Elene 787, 
Andreas 691). On the other hand, French models as well 
would serve to explain the final -p, e. g., Josep, Wace’s 
Marie 18, 26, etc. (Joseph 49); Joseps nom., Pass. Chr. 341? 

7. Such forms as Faraon, Nerun, etc., where the n of the 
oblique cases has been given to the nominative, seem to rest 
on French precedent. 

8. For the difference between OF. and OE. treatment of 
final -th, cf. 5 above, also II, 2 below. Notice also the OF. 
forms: Josaphat, Ietro, Betel. 


II. Treatment of Medial Consonants. 


1. The forms Gryv, Griu, ete., ‘Greek,’ are obviously 
French (cf. Schwan-Behrens, §§ 140, 2). Orm’s Grickess is 
as obviously native. 

2. Intervocalic and final dentals, after passing through 
the intermediate stage, voiced spirant th, had shaded out 
entirely from OF. by the middle of the 12th century (cf. 
G. Paris, Vie de St. Alexis, p. 92; Schw.-Behr., § 119; 
Baist, Zt. fiir Rom. Phil., xx, 327 ff.). The voiced spirant 
of the transitional stage has been preserved in a consid- 
erable number of English words borrowed from the French, 
e g., faith, Orm’s caritep, karitep. One is inclined to put 
in the same class with faith and caritep certain forms of 


1 The subsequent development of Michael in French (Cf. list of names) 
seems to indicate short -¢/ in OF. (Mod. Fr. Michél). 

2 The final -p in Orm’s Jopess, Amminadap may be explained by native 
laws of sound change. Cf. explanation of gossip, cheeselip (Kluge, in 
Paul’s Grundriss). 
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proper names with medial or final P, e. g., Davip(p) Orm, 
Galaad G. & E.; and the fact that such forms as Dauy, Daui, 
ete., where the spirant has been shaded out completely, are 
frequent in ME. texts slightly later than the Ormulum, 
confirms one in the suspicion that Davip, Judewess, etc., 
represent an intermediate stage in the development of the 
French names. In this connection, however, it must not 
be forgotten that in OE. proper names, medial and final d 
was sometimes changed to the spirant, e. g.: Ginpeas, 
Run. inscr.; Dauides, Vesp. Hymns 9; Dauid, dauid, 
dauides, dauidSes, Northumbr. Gospels (Cook); Marponius, 
Leonipa, etc., Alfred’s Orosius. (Cf. Pogatscher, §§ 317- 
329, who is inclined to attribute the spirant pronunciation 
even in OE. to French influence).!_ The different forms of 
the word ‘Jew’ in the early ME. texts (Giwis, Gewes, 
Gywes, Gyv, ete.), represent a stage in the French develop- 
ment at which the dental had been shaded out completely).? 

In transcribing English place names, OF. writers wrote 
t for English voiceless spirant th (cf. J. Westphal, Englische 
Ortsnamen im Altfranzdsischen, Diss. Strassb., 1891). Ac- 
cording to this test, Orm’s Elysabep, Nazarep, Jafep, ete., 
are native forms (cf. I, 8, above). 

‘If the forms Dauid, Iupewess, etc. came from the French, they must 
have come in early in the 12th century, along with feid (G. & E.), plented 
(G. & E.), nativited (Chron. 1113), cariteb (Orm). The spirant sound th 
is foreign to French after this period, where it represented an inter- 
mediate stage in the shading out of medial and final dentals. 

? The peculiar forms, Nob, Nopess, Abyud, Abyubp in the Ormulum, 
perhaps find an explanation in this connection. Orm was undoubtedly 
acquainted with such forms as Daui, for the spirant is supposed to have 
disappeared from French before 1150. He deliberately chose the older 
form Davip, just as he had chosen cariteb. He seems to have mistaken 
Noé for one of the newer forms, which had lost the dental spirant, and 
for the sake of uniformity and consistency he adds the -b. The form 
Abyupp perhaps has a similar explanation, though it may be due to con- 
fusion with another name. Cf. Abiud, Abiup in the Cursor Mundi, 
9237, 9238. 
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3. The simplification of intervocalic double consonants 
is a French characteristic, e. g., Amon (cf. Schw.-Behr., §§ 
111, 120). For the contrary tendency in English, notice 
Essaias, Elene 350; Annanias, Aelfr. 59, Dan. 398; Ab- 
bacue, Aelfr. 89; Emmanuhel, Crist 132; also Amminadab, 
Emmanuel in Orm. 

4. Such syncopated forms as Lazre, Stephne, seem to 
be due to French influence (cf. Schw.-Behr., § 76). The 
French forms of ‘ Stephen’ usually have an initial E-, e. g., 
Estefne Best. 3161, Hstieve Rencles, Hstevenes Bernard 
543. For an explanation of the loss of the #- in ME., cf. 
Behrens, as above, p. 64. 


Ill. Initial Sounds. 


The dzh pronunciation of g or 7 is an unmistakable sign 
of French influence. The difficulty is to determine what 
was the real pronunciation of these symbols. The dzh pro- 


nunciation of g in Orm’s Egippte is shown by the form of 
the letter (cf. Napier, History of the Holy Rood Tree, EETS., 
London, 1894); and this form of the name may certainly 
be set down as French. For the contrary reason Orm’s 
jerrsalem must be regarded as native.! 

The use of the name ‘Jesus,’ as Kluge has pointed out 
(Engl. Stud., Xx11, 181), is a sign of French influence. The 
name ‘Jesus’ does not occur once in the OE. alliterative 


poetry. 


1 Both the initial 3 and the length of the final vowel find precedent in 
OE. Cf. in Hierusalem x Dan. 2 (the alliterating syllable is the 
first one), 30ld in jerusalem / x So x7 Dan. 708. If my scansion of 
these half-lines is correct, the synizesis of Orm’s form also finds prece- 
dentin OE. The OF. has four syllables, e. g., Hierusalem, Pass. Chr. 261. 
Notice also the later ME. forms, Jurselem, Jud. 3, 17; iursalem, iurselem, 
ihériisalem, Cursor Mundi 7599, 9203, 20946. For a differing opinion cf. 
Bright, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., x1v, 352. 
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The form ‘James’ must also be attributed to the OF. 
Cf. list of names. 

It seems not at all improbable that initial J- in all proper 
names in the Ormulum was pronounced dzh: 1) the two 
distinctively native forms, ‘ Jerusalem’ and ‘ Yule’ are each 
spelled with a 3 (jerrsalem, 301, 30llda33); 2) initial j- is 
not used in common nouns (at least not so printed); 3) all 
the names beginning with J- are of foreign origin; 4) the 
fact that Orm used a distinctive sign, J-, seems a sure indi- 
cation that there was a distinctive pronunciation. 


IV. Miscellaneous. 


1. The occasional conflict between the English and the 
French accentuation affords another ground of distinction, 
though most writers, including even the punctilious Orm, 
are very inconsistent in this matter.! On this ground we 
may pronounce such forms as Mér3e and 3érrsalem in the 
Ormulum, and Mihhal, Hom. 41, etc., to be native.? Per- 
haps even the difference between Jon and Johan may be due 
to the difference between the native English and the French 
accent. 

2. The French accompanying word flum (flum Jordann) 
and the French forms, saint, seint, sein, etc. (as distinguished 
from the native sanctus, sanct, sancte)® may be regarded as 
signs of French influence. 


1¥or a définition of the distinction between French and English accen- 
tuation in this period, see Behrens, as above, p. 64. 

? That the Teutonic accent on the initial syllable of foreign names did 
produce lengthening seems to be true in the case of Mdr3e and 3errsalem 
(and possibly in the case of Amminadab, Emmanuel) in the Ormulum, 
and in the case of Mihhal. See Pogatscher, as above, p. 31, and the 
opposed view of Bright in Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., x1v, 355. 

3 The use of the word ‘ prophet,’ as distinguished from OE. Wit(e)ga, 
may probably be attributed to French influence. Propheta occurs but 
once in OE. Cf. H. S. MacGillivray, The Influence of Christianity on the 
Vocabulary of OE., Halle, 1902. 
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3. In some names the orthography betrays French influ- 
ence, ¢. g., Egypeien (French c), Ethiopien (Schw.-Behr., 
§ 52),! Arebisz (French z), Maudeleyne (Schw.-Behr., § 52), 
Nerun, Pharaun, ete. (Sturmfels, Anglia, tx, 562; Behrens, 
as above, p. 109). 

4, The dissyllabic pronunciation of ‘ Paul,’ as in Orm’s 
Pawell, seems to be English. The regular OF. form is 
Pols, Pol (cf. Schw.-Behr., §§ 73-75, 77, also citations in 
list of names. 


D. CONSIDERATION OF INDIVIDUAL TEXTs. 


I. ME. homilies.—The traditions of the age of Aelfric did 
not die with the Norman Conquest, but continued through 
the twelfth century. In the twelfth century some of Ael- 
fric’s homilies were transcribed, and some new ones were 
produced similar in thought and in form to those of the 
preceding century. In these one would expect to find OE. 
forms of names predominating. 

1. (Hom. Cott.) Three homilies contained in Cott. Ms. 
Vesp. A 22 (Published in Old English Homilies. First 
Series, by R. Morris, London, 1867-8, pp. 216—245).—This 
text, which belongs to the Southeast, is a very early one, as 
is shown by the fact that the early ME. changes, @ to 4, ¢ to 
ch, se to sh, have not yet come about. The orthography is 
but slightly affected by French influence, and the influence 
of OE. literary tradition is apparent in the phraseology and 
in the religious vocabulary, e. g., hlaford, almihti3 god, 
helend, pa sundor haljan =‘ Pharisees,’ boceras = Scribes’ 
(but paradis 221). The proper names as one would expect, 
have the native form, e. g.: Maria nom., Marie gen., Marie 


1The distinctively native forms are such as: ebreisce folc, iudeisce 
men, isrelisce bem (bern ?) = ‘children of Israel,’ etc. 
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dat.; Christ alone (laford thesu crist only once) ; iudeisce 
fole ; Yeaiam ; Moises -en ; sanctes paulus, sanctus Iohannes, 
Eua -am, ete. 

2. (Hom.) Homilies contained in Lambeth ms. 1 
(Printed by R. Morris, as above, pp. 1-182).—This series is 
also early (OE. @ is still written a), and belongs to the South- 
west. French influence on the orthography is more evident 
than in Hom. Cott., but the stylistic features are English. 
In fact, two of this series, rx and x, are transcribed from 
Aelfric. According to Sturmfels (Anglia, vii, 200-262), 
these homilies contain “few words that are certainly of 
Romaniec origin.” The church vocabulary seems to be 
almost entirely native, e. g., mildheortnisse = ‘mercy,’ helend 
= ‘Saviour,’ drihten =‘ Lord,’ godspellere = ‘ evangelist,’ 
Sultume = ‘grace,’ feond = ‘devil, halie twriten = ‘scrip- 
tures,’ matden Marie =‘ virgin,’ annesse =‘ unity, alde 
isetnisse = ‘Old Testament,’ scuppend =*Creator,’ ete. 
Exceptions are: parais, prophete, Ihesu Crist (once). The 
proper names show more traces of French influence than 
do those in Hom. Cott., e. g.: arabisz 5, saint Iame 151, 
pe giwis 9, flum Iordan 141, Ihesu Crist 121, Zeinte Marie 
17, seint dauides mud pe prophete 139, Iohan pe ewangeliste 
(sic) 81, pharon (nom.) 87. But the more usual forms are 
native, e. gy., pharao 141, goliam 155, pe hebreisce fole 5, 
iudeisce men (or fole) 9, fole of iudeus, isrelisce fole 11, 
egipte lond 11, romenisce 93, grekisce 93, galileisce 89, ger- 
kise 11T, ure lefdi sancte marie 23, halie Maiden Marie 141, 
mihhal 41, petrus 91, 97, sancte peter -re -res 73, 37, 127, 
sancte paul 41, dune oliueti 3, hulle synai 129, dauid pe 
halie witeze 43; and in homilies 1x and x, written by 
Aelfric, the forms: Petrus, Matheus, Paulus, lohannes. 

3. (Hom. II.) The Homilies in Trin. Ms. B. 14, 52 (ed. 
by R. Morris, OF. Homilies, Second Series, London, 1878, 
EETS. 53) are somewhat later (OE. @ appears as 0). In 
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109 pages of text there are 33 words of Romanic origin 
(Sturmfels, Anglia, vu, 208). The church vocabulary here 
again is prevailingly native, e. g.: holie boc, holie write, 
witeze, premnesse, helend, salmwrthte, loftsongere, fuleninge, 
ester, ete. (but paradis, and prophete competing with wite3e). 
In proper names there seems to be an increasing tendency 
to drop the endings, but the number of forms certainly to 
be attributed to French influence is not great. The French 
forms seinte, sainte seem to have driven out the native 
sanctus, sancte. Other traces of French influence may be 
seen in thesu (erist) frequent; belleem 31 (cf. Schwan- 
Behrens, Altfr. Gram., § 122); Seinte Marie Magdaleine 65, 
ete. (Schw.-Behr., § 40); seint tame 145, 151, 187; tames 
gen. 151; sein lucas 71; seint matheu 81; seint andreu 175; 
seinte andreues gen. 185; seinte elizabet 125, 135; betfage 91, 
On the other hand, it is not easy to find distinctively native 
forms, though sainte peter 17, 35, ete.; isrelisse fole 51, 53; 
seint iacob = ‘ James’ 65, 107, ete. (sein iacob 71); iwideusshe 
men 81; pe iudeus 81; seint ambrosius 111; <i 127; goliam 
accus. 193; tohannes 161 (usually iohan) ; ionan accus. 81, 
83, seem to betray native rather than French influence. 

Il. The Ormulum.— The manuscript of the Ormulum is 
in an English hand. Furthermore the number of French 
words is small, about 23 in more than 20,000 lines. (Cf. 
Kluge, Engl. Stud., xx11, 181). As one would expect, the 
extent of French influence on the proper names is not great. 
Probably to French must be attributed the names ending in 
-e0w, -aw, e. g.; Anndrew, Arrchelaw, Farisew, Helysew, 
Judeow, Jupewess Kaldewe, Saduceow, and, indirectly, by 
analogy, Galileow. (Cf. Kluge, Engl. Stud., xxu, 181; 
Behrens, as above, p. 41). Other French forms seem to be 
Goliat, Awwstin, Johdn, Egippte, Jesus, Latin (OF. latin: 
matin, Best. 3816-8), Orrmin, Wallter, Paradis. 

If the names beginning with J- have the dzh pronuncia- 
tion, this must be attributed to French. 
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The form Caym seems to be best explained as French. 
In OE. the regular form is Cain, -es, -e (Gen. 1022, 1056), 
though in a late manuscript (c) of the Prose Genesis 
(Herrig’s Archiv, 1898) and in Aelfric 82, the form Caim 
occurs. In OF. I have found the forms Caim, Chaim 
(Reimpr.), Chaym (Adam), but Kayn (Renclus), Cayn (Job 
517). 

Filippe also seems to be French (Phelipes, Philipes, -c, 
Wace’s Marie 1, 72, 204; Phelipe, Best. 11; Phelippes 
nom., accus., Macch.). 

The forms Zacarize, Zacarie (beside Zacarias(s), Zaka- 
ryas(s), etc.), Ysay3e (beside Ysayas) are possibly due to 
French influence; at least they find parrailels in French. 

Over against these French forms may be set the far 
greater number of names either showing distinctly English 
peculiarities, or, after the OE. fashion, reproducing the Latin 
form. Examples of the first class are Abel (OF. Abé/), 
Eiysabep, Jafep, Nazarep,' Bepania (cf. OF. Betel, Rois 
285), Amminadab, Emmanuel (Pogatscher, § 32; Schw.- 
Behr., 107, 2, b), Gabriel (OF. Gabriél), Grickess, Grick- 
isshe (Schw.-Behr., § 148, 2)), 3errsaleem (see note above), 
Jopess gen. (Schw.-Behr., § 109), Mar3e (English accent), 
Michaél (dissyllabic in OF.: ef. Michiel, Wace’s Marie 77), 
Peterr (OF. Pier(rjes, Pier(r)e), Pawell, Salemann (?), 
Bep(bjleem). 

In addition must be mentioned the series of names with 
@ in the final syllable (cf. C, I, 5, above). 

III. Genesis and Exodus.— This text contains about 
100 words of Romanic origin (Sturmfels). The peculiar 
and arbitrary orthography of the proper names in the 


1 These words obviously did not have the dental spirant in OF. Cf., 
Japhet, Mist. Vieil. 6032, Nazaret, Wace’s Marie 40. The loss of the 
dental, which would have followed the intermediate spirant pronuncia- 
tion, did not occur in these forms. Cf. C. I, 5, above. 
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unique Ms. of G. & E. suggests that the Ms. was written 
from memory or from dictation rather than copied. Notice 

the arbitrary use or disuse of initial A- and such forms as 
Aram (Vulg. Aran), Auel (Vulg. Auer), Cadalamor (Vulg. 
Chodorlahamor), Faga (Vulg. Phasga), Excol (Vulg. Eschol), 
Fegor (Vulg. Phogor), Iraab (Vulg. Irad), ete., all of which 
might find an explanation in the assumption that the scribe 

had misheard. This apparent inaccuracy and the fact that 
most of the names are unusual ones, lessens the value of 

this text for our purpose. 

Some few distinctively French forms may be recognized. 
Amon, Ebru, Ebruis (competing with the English forms 
Ebris, Ebrisse), Egypeien (along with egipte folc), Engleis, 
Ethiopien, Thesus, Iesus, Iewes, flum Iurdan, michael (: wel) 
dissyllabic, Nembrot, Pharaun ( : prisun : tun). 

Prof. O. F. Emerson has pointed out to me the peculiar 
forms Vdas = +‘ Judas’ 1949, Acob = + Jacob’ 2391, Osep = 
‘Joseph’ 2501, 2441, with the suggestion that these forms 
indicate the ¢ pronunciation of the initial /- in these names. 
Whether or not this is true can be finally determined only 
after an examination of the Ms. Since, however, all the ‘ 
instances of this kind occur at the beginning of the line, 
it seems probable that space has been purposely left for an 
illuminated capital J-. 

If these forms do not indicate the English pronunciation 
of J-, it is not easy to find signs of distinctively English 
pronunciation. Adél ( : sel) 417-18, and the forms already 
cited, Hbris, Ebrisse, seem to be native ; erebis ston = * Horeb’ 
seems to have undergone the English i-umlaut; amalech 
(: wrech) 3395-6 also seems English. 

Perhaps to French influence may be attributed in this 
as in other ME. texts, the frequent accent on the final syl- 
lable, as shown by the rimes, e. g., amon (:0n), berem-tem 
(:Terusalem), caim (: kin), abram (:turdan), eua (: sarra), 
ete. 
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IV. Ancren Riwle——In this text French influence is 
obvious in the orthography and in the vocabulary (about 
500 French words, according to Sturmfels). In the writ- 
ing of proper names the French fashion seems to be the 
prevailing one. 


Seint Agace 370. Isboset 270 (Vulg. Isboseth). 
Seint Aunselme 304, 338 Jesu 26, (Jesu crist frequent.) 

(four times). Thu ecrist 10. 
(Anselm once.) Tesu Xte 16. 
Seint Andreu 122, 136. Sein Ierome 80, 286. 
Seinte Antoine 236. Tosaphat 264 (Vulg. Josa- 
Seint Austin 60, 104, ete. phath). 
Alisaundres 398. Iudit 126, 136, 138, 298. 
Seinte Beneit 236. Lazre 312, 326, 328. 
(Benediht 162.) Lorens, Lorenz 122, 362. 
Seinte Bartholomeu 244. Seinte Miheles 386. 
Cesares (gen.) 398. (Mihaeles 412.) 
Daui, Dauies, 246, 56. Parais 356. 
(Dauid, more frequent, 14, Pharisewus 328. 

48, 50, ete.) Sansumes, Saunsumes (gen.) 
Ebreu 136, 308. 254. 
Sein Giles 350. (Samsones 398.) 
Gius,- Giws, Giwes, etc.,106, Seint Stefne 122. 

114, 394, 404. Ynde 342. 

Ypocras 370. 


It is not possible to make a long list of distinctively 
English forms. The only ones that I find are: Peter 164, 
168, etc. ; Powel 11, 30, 70, ete. (Poules gen. 360); Bene- 
diht(?) 162; Elizabed 76; Grickischs, Grickishe 404, 406. 

It is to be noted further that the popular forms (Latin 
endings dropped) are the ones used, and this is an indirect 
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sign of French influence, e. g.: Antonie 10; Arsenie 10; 
Gregorie 92, etc. ; Jeremie 64, etc. ; Isaie 76, etc. ; Tobie 92; 
Johan 160, ete. (Johannes is used also); Oloferne 136, ete. ; 
Assuer 146, 170; Ezechie =‘ Hezekiah’ 152; Satan 234; 
Zacharie 302. 

V. Even in the alliterative and rhythmicai productions 
Hali Meidenhad, St. Juliana, St. Katerine, Seinte Marherete, 
where, judging from the alliterative style, we should expect 
to find the influence of OE. tradition strong, the French 
fashion in proper names seems the prevailing one. 

1. Hali Meidenhad has 24 Romanic words employed 
82 times (Einenkel, quoted by Sturmfels). The proper 
names that show French influence are: Jeshu Cristes 5 
(only instance), seint Austin 27, st. katerine, st. enneis = 
‘Agnes,’ st. Juliene (st. margarete), (st. lucie), st. Cecille 
45. 

2. St. Juliana has 18 Romanic words employed 32 
times (Einenkel, quoted by Sturmfels). There is not a 
great number of distinctive forms. Thesu crist 8, 24; 
iesu 16, 36, 51; sein Iuhan (Fr. wu) 40, 62; flum Iurdan 
62; dawid 62; seinte stefne 40; Nabugodouosor 38; giwes 
62; Campaine 76; gulie 62,—all seem to be French. To 
these perhaps may be added the forms with weakend end- 
ings: ananie, zacharie 32, ysaye 39. OE. tradition seems 
to persist in peter ant pawel 40, israheles fole 40, bedleem 
62. 

3. St. Katerine, which in 2541 verses has 50 Romanic 
words employed 73 times (Einenkel, Anglia, v), has not 
a great number of distinctive forms. French fashion, 
however, is apparent in the forms: Giws 330, Jesu 2378, 
Tesu crist 708, Maxence 1, etc., Platunes (Norm. writing: 
u < Lat. 5) 857. 


1 The names in parentheses are shown to be French by their associ- 
ation with the other names distinctively French in form. 
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4, Seinte Marherete has 24 Romanic words employed 
32 times (Einenkel, quoted by Sturmfels), and such forms 
of proper names as dauies (gen.) 18, Thesu crist 3, giwes 3; 
but dauid pe witeze, which seems to be English. 

VI. Old English Miscellany (13 century. Ed. by R. 
Morris, EETS. 49, London, 1872) : — 

1. The Passion of our Lord betrays French influence 
everywhere. The heading reads: “Ici cumence la 
passyun ihesu crist en engleys.” On the first page 
alone occur five French words. We expect to find and do 
find the names in French forms: flum iurdan 25 ; seynt iohan 
2 syl. 26; Jesus 155; thesu crist 37, ete.; Gyv, Gywes 351, 
57, 72, 473, ete; fariseus pl. 57, ete.; seynt Iame 151; 
cesar 420, 430; ebreu, gryv, latyn 470; Marie Maudeleyne 
554; Nerun, Dacyen 686; Peter 139, 143, 197, ete., and 
seynt Ion 151, 223, are about the only distinctively English 
forms. 

2. The Bestiary has few proper names. Notice, how- 
ever, thesu crist 98, Inde 604. 

3. Kentish Sermons has Ihesus Crist 31, geus, gius, gyus 
26. The other forms are not distinctive. 

VII. Miscellaneous : — 

1. The Havelok has such French forms as Dauy, 
Lazarun, Ynde. 

2. King Horn has Sarazins, Payn, Pains, Iesu Crist, 
Seint Steuene. 

3. Judas (Miitzner, Sprachproben, p. 114), a short poem 
of one page, has Jesus, Jewes, Jeu, and the native English 
form Jurselem. 

4. To examine carefully all the forms in the Cursor 
Mundi does not fall within the scope of this work. At 
the same time, this later, rimed text throws some light on 
the names in the earlier period. 

a. The accent was still free to fall on the last syllable, 
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as is shown by some remarkable rimes: — Ne: thre 
1423-4; matusale: he 1483-4; Rachell: tell 3855-6: 
Toseph: lep 4541-2; Tosue : semble 6407-8 ; propheci : ysai 
10715-4, ete. 

b. The final syllables which had been long in OE. and 
regularly so in the Ormulum were sometimes shortened in 
the Cursor Mundi, e. g. : —moyses : wildernes 6313-4; wes: 
hercules 7027-8 ; ysmael : tell 2637-8; Rachell : tell 3855—- 
6, ete. 

ce. French forms are frequent, e. g.:—grece (:pece) 
7037 ; dawi 7585; kaym 1559; pers 2105; arabi 2105; 
Inde 2105; babiloyne 2265; lazar (: sare) 14294, ete; 
Hebru, ebru, ebrew 2281, ete. 


E. A SeE.ectep List oF DISTINCTIVE Forms.! 


ABEL Hom. 81, Hom. Cott. 235, Jul. 38, 39, Abél (: sé) 
G. & E. 418, Abel, Abel Orm.; OE. Abel gen. 1003, abelys, 
abeles, abylys gen. WS. Matth. xxiii, 35 Abal Prose Gen. 
Ms. € (cf. Herrig’s Archiv, 1898); OF. Abél (: revel) Adam 
722-723, (:bel) Ywain 1813-14, (: morsel) Reimpredigt, 
Stanza 9; Vulgate Abel. 

ABIMALECH G. & E. 1172, ete.; OE. Abimelech, Abime- 
léh, Abimeleh Gen. 2716, 2741 (ef. Bright, Publ. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc. X1v, 348); OF. Abimelech Mist. Vieil. 11768 ; 
Vulg. Abimelech. 

ABSALONES gen. Ancr. Riw. 398; OF. Absalon Rois 
126; Vulg. Adsalom. 


1 Many common names, such as Aaron, Adam, Moises, etc., have been 
omitted from this list because there is no apparent distinction between 
the French and the English forms. Many unusual names also have 
been omitted because unusual names generally retained their Latin 
form, and hence were the same in French and in English. 
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AMMINADAB Amminadap (?) Orm; OE. Aminadab nom. 


& accus. WS. Matth. i, 4; Vulg. Aminadab Matth. i, 4. 

AMON (: on) G. & E. 1157 ; OE. Ammon Gen. 2613; OF. 
Amon Rois 36; Vulg. Ammon. 

ANDREW, -es Hom. 175, 185, Andreu, Andrewes Ancr. 
Riw. 122, 412, Anndréw 2 syl. Orm, Andreas Pet. Chron. ; 
OE. Andreas ; OF. Andreu 2 syl. (: deu) Best. 3793, Mar. 
Leg., p. 123, Andrius 2 syl. (: Matheus) Wace’s Marie 72, 
Andriu Renclus, Andry Mist. Pass. 12871; Vulg. Andreas. 

ANTIOCHE dat. St. Marh. 2; OE. Antiochia nom., dat. 
Chron. 9, Aelfr. 177; OF. Antioche Wace’s Marguer, 279, 
Cligés 800; Vulg. Antiochia. 

ARFAXAT Hom. Cott. 227, Arfarath G. & E. 701; OE. 
Arfaxath Aelfr. 103; OF. Arpharat Mist. Vieil. 41882; 
Vulg. Arpharad Gen. x, 22, 24. 

AssuER Ancr. Riw. 146; OE. Assuerus Aelfr. 92; Vulg. 
Assuerus. 

AZARIE accus. Jul. 33; OE. Azarias, Adzarias Dan. 91, 
398; OF. Azaries nom. Macch.; Vulg. Azarias. 

BABILONIE nom. Hom. 1, 51, Babilones gen. Hal. Meid. 
5, St. Marh. 17; OE. Babylones gen., Babilone (weard), 
Babylonie gen., Babilonige gen. Dan. 47, 99, 164, 167, 173, 
babilonis, babilonys gen. sing. WS. Matth. i, 11, 12; OF. 
Babylonie Rois 484, Macch., Babiloine, Babilone Mar. Leg. 
211,208, Babyloine Wace’s Marguer. 162, Babiloine, -oyne 
Boeve de H. 3161, 3166, Babylone Renclus. 

BARTHOLOMEU Ancr. Riw. 244; OE. Bartholomeus WS. 
Matth. x, 3; OF. Berthelemy Mist. Pass. 28665, Bertremieu 

_Wace’s Marie 72. 

BELzEBUB Hom. 1, 177, Beelzebub, -es Jul. 42-3, Hom. 
55, Tes. Col. Ms. Mor. Ode, Belsebue Lamb. Ms. Mor. Ode 
283 (is this not -¢ in the Mss.?); OE. Belzebub WS. Matth. 
x, 25, xii, 24, 27; OF. Belsabut Wace’s Marguer, 85, Bel- 
sabu Boeve de H. 3606, Belzebuth Mist. Pass. 1220; Vulg. 
Beelzebub. 
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BETHLEEM Hom. 01, 35, Kent, Serm. 26, Hom. Cott. 241, 
belleem Hom. 31, Beppleem, Bepbleem Orm ; OE. Bethlem 
Gen. 1799, 1876, etc., Bethlem, Bethleem, Betleem Chron., 
Betlem Crist 449; OF. Bethleem Rois 1, Bedleem (MS. B), 
Bedlem (MS. D) Boeve de H. 1244 (Belleem is the popular 
form that one would expect in OF.); Vulg. Bethlehem. 

Cay, Kaym Jul. 38-39, Caim, Caym G. & E., Caym, -ess 
Orm; OE. Cain, -es, -e Gen. 1022, 1056, Caim Aelfr. 82, 
Prose Gen. Ms. c (Herrig’s Archiv, 1898); OF. Caim, Chaim 
Reimpr., Chaym Adam, Kayn Renclus, Cayn Mist. Pass. 
1132, Job 517; Vulg. Cain. 

CALUARIE (munte) W. of L. 283, Ancr. Riw. 106, Kalu- 
arie Pass. 436; OE. Calwer Ep. 471, 476, Caluarie Elene 
672, ete. (see Pogatscher, p. 23); Vulg. Calvaria. 

CrsAr, -e8, -e Pass. 420, 422, 429, Ancr. Riw. 398, 
Kaserr, Kasere Orm; OF. Cesar nom., gen., accus. Mist. 
Pass. 23143-23149, Phil. Thaiin 775. 

CoNnsTANTINUS Hom. 129, Constantin St. Kat. 15; OE. 
Costontinus (Scotch king at Brunnanburb), Custantin OET. 
154, 13 (cf. Pogatscher, § 42, 152). 

Crist, -es, -e Hom. 7, 15, 17, Jul. 23, 31, 67, Kent. Serm. 
26, Orm, Ancr. Riw.17; OE. Crist ; OF. Cris (nom.) Crist 
Renclus, Criz, Crist Bernard 555, Jesu-Crist Rois 1, Cristus 
Adam. 

Davip Hom. 7, Hom. 11, 89, Aner. Riw. 15, Hal. Meid. 
3, 5, DauiSes gen. Hom. 97, Hom. u, 33, W. of L. 273, 
Dawid Jul. 62-63, Hal. Meid. 39, Davip, Davipp Orm, 
Dauy Hav. 2863, Daui Ancr. Riw. 246, Dauies gen. St. 
Marh. 18, Ancr. Riw. 56; OE. Dauid, -es Ex. 389, Aelfr. 
61, DauiSes gen. Vesp. Hymns 9, David, David, -ides, -ides 
Northumbr. Gospels (Cook); OF. David Adam, Vie St. 
Thos. 96, Renclus, Davit gen. Wace’s Marie 37, Davi Best. 
91, (: entendi), Wace’s Marie 49. 

EBREU, Ebreuwisch, -e Ancr. Riw. 130, 136, Pass. 470, 
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Ebru, Ebruis, Ebris, Ebrius (kin), Ebrisse G. & E., Hebreisce, 
Ebreisce Hom. 3, 5, 7, Eberisee Hom. Cott. 227; OE. 
Ebrei, -ea, -um, -0s, Ebrisca Dan. 1, 78, 256, Ebrise Elene 
725; OF. Hebreu nom. pl., Hebreus dat. pl. Rois 43, 15, 
Hebreus nom. sing., gen. pl. Phil. Thaiin 100, Mar. Leg. 61. 

EFFRAYM 3 syl. (: hem) G. & E. 2151; OE. Effrem 
Aelfr. 71, Effraim dat. Psalm 879, Effrem, -es Psalms 
107, 77; OF. Effraim Rois 2, Efrem Best. 2095; Vulg. 
Ephraim. 


Earpte, Egypte G. & E., Egippte Egyppte Orm, Egipte 
(lond) Hom. 11, Jul. 33, Hyipte dat. Ancr. Riw. 218, 


Egiptisse, -n Hom. 87, 93, Eyipeien, Egypeien G. & E.; 
OE. Egypta gen., Egyptan A.-S. Chron., Ex. 50, (of) 
Aegyptum Psalm 79, Egypte accus. Ex. 443, Egyptum 
Ex. 504, Egyptas, -a, -um Psalms 104, 105; OF. Egpte 
nom., dat. Wace’s Marie 26, 52, (en) Egypte Rois 9, Best. 
74, Egyptiens Rois 34, Job 510. 

Heuias Hom. u, 129, Helyas Orm, Helie dat. Ancr. 
Riw. 154, Elie nom., dat., Zlies gen. Ancr. Riw. 402, 356 ; 
OE. Helias, -e, -am WS. Matth. xi, 14, xxvii, 47, etc., 
Aelfr. 129; OF. Helyes Rois 311, Macch., Elies Best. 
3140, Helyas Job 487. 

HELyYsEw, Helyseow Orm; OE. Héliséus Heéliséo gen. 
Juliana 25, 160; OF. Helyseu Rois 322; Vulg. Eliseus. 

EvizABeTH Ancr. Riw. 76, Elysabep, Elyzabeth Orn, 
Elizabet Hom. 1, 125, Helizabeth Hal. Meid. 45; OF. 
Elisabet, Elisabeth Wace’s Marie, pp. 44, 46. 

EMMANUAL, Emanuel Orm; OE. Emmanuhel Crist 132, 
Emanuhel WS. Matth. i, 23; OF. Emanuhel Adam. 

Eve Orm. Fue, Fua G. & E. Fue Ur. of Lefdi, p. 161, 
Ancr. Riw. 52, St. Kat. 886, Hal. Meid. 9, Jul. 38-39, 
Hom. 1, 191, Hom. 75, Huan accus. Hom. 123, Hue gen. 
Hom. u, 111, Hua, -am Hom. Cott. 223, 229; OE. Eve, 
-an Gen. 612, 648; OF. Ewe Wace’s Marie 55; Eva, -am 
Adam, Eve, -ain Renclus. 
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FARAON, -ess Orm, G, & E., Pharao, Pharaon, Pharraon, 
Pharaun G. & E., Pharaon, Pharao Hom. 87, 89, 140, 
Pharaones gen. Jul. 60-61, Pharao, -ones Ancr. Riw, 218, 
220; OE. Farao, -nes, -ne Gen. 1860, Faraon accus. Ex. 
156, 501, Aelfr. 85, OF. Pharaun nom., gen. Rois 21, 9, 
Pharaon Macch., Best. 71; Vulg. Pharao. 

FARISEW, Farisewess, Farisewwess gen. Orm, Fariseus, 
Phariseus, pl. Pass. 57, 239 pa sunder haljan Hom. Cott. 
244; OE. pa sundor halgan frequent, pa Phariseas accus. 
Aelfr. 129 (cf. MacGillivray, as above, § 4). 

Fiurepr, -es Orm; OE. Philippus A-S Chron., p. 7; 
OF. Phelipes, Philipes, -e Wace’s Marie 72, 1, 204, Phelipe 
Best. 11, Phelippes nom., accus. Macch. 


PHILISTEUS nom. pl. Ancr. Riw. 264; OF. (de) Phi- + 


listiens Rois 13 (de) Philisteez Macch.; Vulg. Philisthaei. 

GABRLEL Orm, Gabriel Hom. 11, 125, Ancr. Riw. 68, 
76, Hal. Meid. 45; OE. Gabriel, Gabrihel Crist 201, 
336, Gabrihel Aelfr. 32; OF. Gabriél (: bel) Phil. Thaiin 
871, Gabriel Adam, Wace’s Marie 40. 

GALAAD, Galaad G. & E.; OF. Galaat, Galaad Rois 
36, 119, Galaad Macch. 15; Vulg. Galaad. 

GALILE, -ew, -eow Orm, Galyle, Galilewis Pass. 136, 
286, Galilee nom., dat. Ancr, Riw. 322, Galileisce Hom. 
89; OE. Galilea, -m Satan 527; OF. Galilee (: cite, : alee, 
: Zebedee) Wace’s Marie 10, 39, 60, Galilee Rois 269, 
Macch.; Vulg. Galilaea. 

GOLIE, Gulie accus. Jul. 62-63, Goliam Hom. 155, Hom. 
11, 193, Goliat accus. Orm; OF. Goliath, Golias, Golie Rois 
66, 67, 68, Golie Best. 92, Golias accus. Mist. Pass. 18986 ; 
Vulg. Goliath. 

GRIKISCE, Grekisce Hom. 63, 93, Grickische Ancr. Riw. 
402, Grickess, Grickisshe Orm, Gryv Pass. 470; OE. 
Créacas Pref. to Past. Care, Grec(lond) Chron. 236, 3reca 
gen. Aelfr. 182; OF. Greu, Gregeis Best. 2594, Gregeis 
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Boeve de H. 328, Greu, Grvi, Reimpr. Stanza 27, Grius, 
Griu Phil. Thaiin 349, 1093, Grece, (des) Gries, (des) Gres 
Macch. 

IaFet Hom. Cott. 225, Jafep, Jafeth Orm, Laphet G. & 
E.; OE. Jafeth, Jafed usually Jafedes Gen. 1242, ete.; OF. 
Japhet Mist. Vieil 6032; Vulg. Japheth. 

Tames Ancr. Riw. 9, Hom. 0, 151, Jame Ancr. Riw. 11, 
Pass. 151, Hom. 151, Hom. m1, 145, Jacob Hom. 93, Hom. 
u, 65, Jul. 60-61, Jacobum accus. Orm; OE. Jacobus, -wn 
A.-S. Chron. 8, 9, WS. Matth. iv, 21, xviii, 1, x, 2, 3, Sancte 
Tacobes gen. Ben. Rule, Cap. 64 (Wint. Version Jacob) ; OF. 
Jaques, Jaque Wace’s Marie 59, 60, Jaques Mist. Pass. 
13364, Jaike Bernard, p. 542, Jake Renclus, Jakemes, Job 
442, Jame Vie de St. Thos.; Vulg. Jacobus. 

IeREMIE Hom. 47, Hom. ur, 69, Ancr. Riw. 64; OE. 
Hieremia, -am WS. Matth. ii, 17, xvi, 14, xxvii, 9; OF. 
JTheremias Adam, Job 453, Jheremies Job 449, Macch., Jere- 
mias Best. 1590, Teremies, Iheremies, Ieremia Macch.; Vulg. 
Jeremias. 

IERUSALEM Hom. 2, Hom. 1, 21, Jul. 40-41, Kent. 
Serm. 26, Hom. Cott. 241, G. & E., Therusalem Hom. 1, 
33, Iurselem Jud. 3, 17, 3errsalem Orm, Lurisalém 3 sy). 
Bev. of Hampt. 1960, 2261, etc.; OE. Jerusalem A.-S. 
Chron. 12, 13, Gerusalem, Dan. 2, 708; OF. Jerusalem 
Rois 14 (4 syl.). Best. 105; Jerusalem 4 syl. Wace’s Marie 
20, 27, 28; Vulg. Jerusalem, Ierosolyma, -am, ete. 

InEsu Crist Hom. 121 (one instance), Kent. Serm. 28, 
Pass. 37, Ancr. Riw. 11, St. Kat. 707, St. Marh. 3, Zhesu 
eristes gen. Jul. 8-9, Ieshw cristes Hal. Meid. 5, 47, Thesu 
voce. W. of L. 273, Thesus accus. W. of L. 279, Thesus ecrist 
Kent. Serm. 31, Jesu, Ihesu Jul. 16-17, 36-37, Jesus K. 
Horn, Pass. 155, Jesus, Jesuss Orm, Ihesuc Pass. 184, 443 ; 
OE. Does not occur in alliterative poetry, Gessus Run. 
Inscr. Sweet, HES., p. 145; OF. Jesus, -u Phil. Thaiin 
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626, 1827, Ihesu Macch. 7, Jhesueris, -crist Renclus, Jesus 
crist nom., Jesu crist obl. Phil. Thaiin 874, 861, Jesus nom., 
SThesu dat., Thesum accus. Wace’s Marguer. 182, 252, 279, 
Jhesum christum Wace’s Marie 57, Jesu crist (: occist, : ser- 
vist) Wace’s Marie 20, 60. 

YnvE dat. Hav. 1085, Inde Best. 604 ; OE. Indea, India 
gen. 152, 158, Indian dat. Aelfr. 92; OF. Inde Chard. Jos. 
70, Best. 740. 

IoHAN Hom. 81,8. Warde 267, Hom. 11, 85, Hav. 2957, 
Orm, Pet. Chron. 374, Pass. 26, Aner. Riw. 160, Juhan 
Jul. 40-41, Jon (2 syl. : anon) Hav. 177, seynt Ion Pass. 
151, 153, Johannes Hom. 123, Hom. u, 161, Hom. Cott. 
242, Iohannes gen. Ancr. Riw. 166, 184, Johannem accus. 
Hom. 5; OE. Johannis Hollenf. 50,135, Johannes, -em 
Chron. 9, Aelfr. 14, Ben. Rule, Cap. 1, Ms. F; OF. Johan 
Best. 3143, Chard. Jos. 1588, (de) Johan Macch., Johans, 
Johan Bernard 542, Johans, Johan Wace’s Marie 45, 60, 
Vie St. Thos. 5273, ete., Jehan Renclus, Mist. Pass. 11557, 
Tohanam accus. Macch. 5, Johanz Wace’s Marie 57, Job 447. 

IosepH Ancr. Riw. 258, Pass. 509, Joseph, losep, -es G. 
& E., Losep, Loseph Jul. 60-61, Josep Orm; OE. Joseph, 
Tosepes, Tosepe, Tosep accus., Joseph Ps. 104, Josepes Ps. 77, 
Josep wccus. Hymn 10, Aelfr. 79, 131, 185; OF. Joseph 
Macch., Bernard 548, Best. 70, Wace’s Marie 49, 50, Josep 
Wace’s Marie 18, 26, etc., Joseps nom. Pass. Chr. 341, 
loseph Hohen Lied 35 (Last two are very early texts) ; 
Vulg. Loseph. 

IsAtAs Hom. 73, Ysaias Hom. 5, 117, Ysayes Hom. 11, 
151, Jsaie nom., dat. Ancr. Riw. 76, 78, Ysaye Hom. 1, 
219, Jul. 38, YVsaie Jul. 39, Ysaiam Hom. Cott. 235, 
Ysayas, Ysayze 4 sy]. Orm; OE. Esaias Crist 303, esaias, 
isaias, -am WS. Matth. iv, 14, ete.; OF. Yesaias, Yeaie 
Best. 572, 2122, Yesaie nom. (: profetie) Wace’s Marie 36, 
Isaias Adam, Yesaie Rois. 
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Judeow, Judew, Jupewess Orm, ewes G. & E., Gyus, 
Geus, Kent. Serm. 26, pe Giwis, Iudeisce men, (fole of ) 
Tudeus, Tudeisce fole Hom. 9, (pe) Iudeus Hom. 109, 
Gewes Jud. 17, 18, Giws St. Kat. 330, Gywes, Gywene, Gy» 
Pass. 57, 332, 351, Giws, Gius pl., Giwes, Gius gen. Ancr. 
Riw. 106, 114, Giwes St. Marh. 3; OE. (cf. MacGillivray, 
as above, § 3), Judeas A.S. Chron, 8, 9, 12, 13, Zudeas, -a, 
um <Aelfr. 180, Giupeas Run. Inser. (Sweet, HES., p. 
145); OF. Jude, Judeu Adam, (li) Judeu, (li) Jueus pl. 
Rois 2, 111, 206, Geus Bernard 555, Judei Wace’s Maric 
12, Gywesse, Giu, Gius Mar. Leg. Ms. Roy., pp. 24, 25, 
Jueu Mar. Leg. Ms. Eg., pp. 19, 20, Judeus nom. sing., 
Judeu nom. pl. Phil. Thaiin 1124, 2727, Judus pl. St. 
Brandan 1286, (des) Zuis Macch., Juif Renclus; Vulg. 
Iudaet. 

Iupit, -es Aner. Riw. 126, 130; OE, Judith frequent, 
Iupytte, Iupette, Iudette, Iupette, Iothete (daughter of Chas. 
the Bold and wife of Aethelwulf) A.-S. Chron. 

LazARuss Orm, Lazarun accus. Hav. 331, Lazre dat. 
Aner. Riw. 312; OE. Lazarum accus. Aelfr. 66; OF. Laza- 
rus Job 463, (par sein) Lazre Vie St. Thos. 4864, Lazaron 
Renclus, lo lazer accus. Pass. Chr. 30, Lazere accus. Chard. 
‘Dormans’ 1687; Vulg. Lazarus. 

LATIN Jul. 2-3. Orm (in Orm always Latin), St. Marh. 
23, Latyn Pass. 470, boe leden Hom. 117, Hom. 1, 151; 
OE. (boc) leaden Aelfr. 195, (on) Latinum (gereorde) Aelfr. 
199; OF. Latins, -in (: Angevins, : divin) Phil. Thaiin 99, 
350, Latin (: matin) Best. 3817-18. 

Lucas ( pe godspellere) Hom. 89, Zueas Hom. 11,71, Orm, 
(seint) Luk W. of L. 281; OE. Lucas AS. Chron. 10, Aelfr. 
52; OF. Iweas Bernard 553, Wace’s Marie 72, Lue Mist. 
Pass. 30844. 

MARIE Hom. 17, Hom. 1, 21, S. Warde 259, Kent. Serm. 
26, Hom. Cott. 237, Pass. 569, Aner. Riw. 38, St. Kat. 333, 
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Hal. Meid. 15, Maria Hom. Cott. 227, G. & E., Mar3e Orm, 
Marie gen. Pet. Chron. 373, Pass. 354, Ancr. Riw. 22, 
(odres) Maries gen. Ancr. Riw. 106, Mariam (Magdalene) 
Hom. 157, Maries pl. Ancr. Riw. 372; OE. Maria, -n 
Satan 438 (cf. Pogatscher, p. 33); OF. Marie Adam, Wace’s 
Marie 1, Marie gen. Phil. Thaiin 824, Wace’s Marie 58, 
Maries pl. Wace’s Marie 58, Maria nom. Wace’s Marie 82. 

(Marie) MAGDALENE Hom. 157, Ancr. Riw. 372, Hal. 
Meid. 43, (M.) Magdaleine Hom. 65, (M.) Maudeleyne 
Pass. 554; OF. Magdalaine Renclus, Madeleyne (MS. B), 
Maudelen (MS. D) Boeve de H. 1248, Madelaine Mist. Pass. 
21292; Vulg. Magdalene. 

Matueus Hom. 97, Matheu Hom. 11, 81, Mappeow, 
Mapeow, Mappew, Mapew Orm; OE. Matheus Andreas 943, 
Aelfr. 48; OF. Matheus Wace’s Marie 72, Mathiu gen. Phil. 
Thatin 2205, sains Matius nom. Holy Rood 62, Mathieu 
Mist. Pass. 28713, Mahiu Renclus; Vulg. Matthaeus. 

MICHAEL (: wel) G. & E. 3608, Michaal (only once) Orm, 
Michel Ancr. Riw. 13, Mihel St. Kat. 710, Mihhal Hom. 41, 
Michaeles gen, Pet. Chron. 377, Mihaeles, Miheles gen. Aner. 
Riw. 412, 386; OF. Mikieus Renclus, Michiel 2 syl. Wace’s 
Marie 77. 

NaBsuGcoponosor Jul. 38-39; OF. Mabuchodonossor Dan. 
48, Nabucodonossor Az. 183; OF. Nabugodonosor Adam, 
Rois 206, Vie St. Thos. 1516; Vulg. Nabuchodonosor. 

NazaretH Hom. Cott. 241, Pass. 468, Nazarap Orm ; 
OE. Nazareth Aelfr. 118, NazaréS Elene 913; OF. Nazaret 
Wace’s Marie 40. 

NERUN Pass. 686, Nerrun, Nerun Jul. 40-41; OF. 
Nero, Neron AS. Chron. 11. 

Nog Hom, 81, Hom, Cott, 225, G. & E., Noe, Nop, 
Nopess Orm, Noes, Noees Jul. 60-61; OE. Noe Ex. 362; 
OF, Noe Reimpr. 14, Mist. Vieil. 5253; Vulg. Noe. 

ParsA Orm; OE. Persan dat. Aelfr. 93; OF, (de) 
Perse Macch. 
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Pau Hom. 41, ete., Paulus Hom. 117, Hom. nm, 185, 
Hom. Cott. 241, Pawel Jul, 40-41, Ur. of our L., Hal. 
Meid. 21, Pdwell Orm 8052, ete. (Saal), Poul Hom. 1, 15, 
Pol xi Pains 14, Powel Hom. u, 9, Aner. Riw. 70, Poules 
gen. Ancr. Riw. 360; OE. Paulus A.-S. Chron, 8, 9, Aelfr, 
34; OF. Pols, Pol Bernard 548, Pol nom. Mar. Leg. 110. 
Best. 130, Chard. ‘Dormans’ 86, Pols, Polz, Pol Vie St. 
Thos., Pous nom., Pol Renclus, Paules Job 465, 441, Pool 
Fr. heading to ME. “xi Pains of Hell”; Vulg. Paulus. 

Perer Hom. 75, Hom. 1, 17, Jul. 164, Jud. 29, Pass. 
139, Peterr Orm, Petrus Hom. 91, Petres gen. Hom. 37, 
Pet. Chron. 375, Petre dat. Hom. 37, Petrum accus. Hom. 
5; OE. Petrus, petres, petre, petrum WS. Matth., Aelfr. 
52, 59; OF. Pierres, Pierre Vie St. Thos., Wace’s Mariv 
72, 80, Pierre Mist. Pass. 18685, Pieres, e- Bernard 542, 
Pierres nom., Pierron Renclus, Pieres Mar. Leg. 19, Job 
441, Perre Best. 1889, (sainz) Peres Vie St. Thos. 1331, 
Pere Boeve de H. 956 ete; Vulg. Petrus. 

Pitat W. of L. 281, Pilate dat. Orm, Pilates Pass. 
331, Pylates dat. Pass. 323, Pilatus Jud. 18, Pilates gen. 
Hom. u, 21; OE. Pilatus, Pilate dat., Pilatum accus. 
Aelfr. 189, 182, 187; OF. Pilate Best. 1429, St. Brand. 
1285, Pilates Ev. de Nicodeime, Pilaz nom., Pilat, Pilad 
- obl. Die Pass. Chr. 202, 205, 220 (cf. “Trad. de la 
Bible en Vers.” par J. Bonnard, Paris, 1884), Pélaton 
Renclus, (de) Pilate Mist. Pass. 26454; Vulg. Pilatus. 

SatHANAS Hom. 177, Mor. Ode, Hom. um, 228, Hav. 
1100, Pass. 31, St. Marh. 16, Satanas Best. 96, Orm, 
Sathan xi Pains, Satan Ancr. Riw. 234, Sathanase gen. St. 
Kat. 2241; OF. Satan Gen. 345, Satanus Sat. 371, Sathan, 
Sathana accus, Aelfr. 175, 177; OF. Satanas Wace’s 
Marguer. 151, Sathanas Rois 215, Sathan Best. 611, 
Renclus, Sathan, Saathanus Mist. Pass. 10668, 10683 ; 
Vulg. Satanus. 
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(Munte of ) SyNat Hom. 11, St. Kat. 2498, Sinay, Synai. 
Synay G. & E.; OE. (on munte) Sinai Aelfr. 71; OF. 
Synai Rois 2, Signay Mist. Vieil. 23334. 

STEPHENE, Stefne Jul. 40-41, Stewene K. Horn 665, 
(king) Stephne Pet. Chron. 382, Stefne Ancr. Riw. 122; 
OE. Stephanus Elene 509; OF. Estefne Best. 3161, 
Estieve Renclus, Estevenes Bernard 543. 

ZACHARIE nom. Hom. u, 125, accus. Jul. 32, Aner. 
Riw. 302; OE. Sacharias Hollenf. 46, Zacharias Aelfr. 89; 
OF, Zacharie Best. 1487, Macch., Zaquarie (: Marie) 
Wace’s Marie 45. 
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